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Let Christmas 
Erho Chrough 
Che Bear 


During these Christmas days we cannot but 
remember with fondest affection the millions 
of our Catholic men and women who are far 
from home, working and fighting for a new 
world. 


We demand a Christmas Day that will bring 
true the Angels’ message to the Shepherds. 
We demand that the new world now in the 
making will be the world blueprinted by Our 
Saviour. 


America prides itself on its total acceptance 
of the teachings of Christ and the total ambi- 
tion to spread the doctrine of Christ to ail 
who will read. America strives to apply the 
practice of the spirit of Christ to all the 
affairs of men. 


The men and women in the armed forces, here 
in the United States and on foreign fronts 
are sorely in need of the principles and 
inspiration professed in America unceasingly 
week after week. 





You can keep the Christmas echoes through 
the year by subscribing to America for some 
service man or woman you know, for some 
Chapiain or Service Center, for some camp 


library. 


In the spirit of Christmas, spread the spirit 
of Christ through the spread of America. 


Give AMERICA to the Armed Services. 


$4.50... the year 
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Rev. DesMonpD A. SCHMAL, S.J., who insists that Christ- 
mas comes twice a year, has a Papal citation for his 
interest in the Byzantine Rites. His account of the in- 
spiring celebration of the Ruthenian Church leads off 
a pageant suggesting the rich variety of Nativity cus- 
toms ovserved in America. . . . SISTER DOLOoRIcE, teacher 
at Sacred Heart, Washington, D. C., adds to the pageant 
an intimate revue of the lovely Bohemian, Mexican and 
Italian customs. ... WALTpR M. JANER, Puerto-Rico-born 
student at Spring Hill College, Alabama, with first-hand 
knowledge of Christmas in the other Americas, writes 
of the Nativity in Latin America. ... BENJAMIN L. MASSE 
presents an important postscript to the three articles 
on postwar employment, by John P. Delaney—pubiished 
in the past three issues—in his discussion of the grave 
problem we face in converting industry from war to 
peace production. ... E. L. CHIcaNot, a Montreal journal- 
ist who has contributed twenty-seven articles to AMERICA, 
outlines the platform and character of the rapidly grow- 
ing Cooperative Commonwealth Federation in Canada. 
... Harotp C. Garpiner, Literary Editor, talks about the 
spirit of Christmas poetry and thereby introduces THE 
Ports: they hail, in order of appearance, from Utica, 
N. Y.; Westminster, Md.; Pasadena, Calif.; South Natick, 
Mass.; Denver, Colo.; Pefia Blanca, N. Mex.; New York 
City and Buffalo. ... Rev. J. Gerarp Mears, S.J., former- 
ly Managing Editor of America, extends a fraternal 
hand from Jesuit Missions, with the Christmas cover 
of this issue. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Christmas and Our Readers. Only once in seven 
years, or thereabouts, is AMERICA issued on Christ- 
mas Day itself. So this time we are more inclined 
than usual to make a party of the event. Some 
persons shrug their shoulders when editors wish 
their readers a Merry Christmas, putting it down 
as a perfunctory gesture. We will not argue the 
point. We have no love for routine gestures, and 
the third Christmas of the United States at war is 
not very congenial to them. But we would make 
only this observation. The Editors of AMERICA reg- 
ister no perfunctory feeling in extending greet- 
ings to the great and wonderful and ever-growing 
family of our readers. Rather, we like to kindle a 
taper on the editorial desk, and in the glow of that 
taper assemble into one imaginary home-coming 
those with whom we have been privileged to share 
our thoughts, our convictions, our fears, hopes, 
dreams and proposals, during the twelvemonth 
past. Many of this family have written us: their 
praise—to our encouragement not unmixed with 
confusion; their honest criticism—to our valued 
utility. There will be new guests at our imaginary 
party this Christmas, who in torn uniforms will 
read torn pages under tropic skies or, all fur- 
swathed, scan an issue under the Aurora Borealis. 
For them, and with them, we shall all make merry, 
for the merriment of the Son of God and of Mary 
shall never pass away. 


Our Foreign Policy. During the 1944 Presidential 
campaign, it is of the utmost importance that the 
area of disagreement between the two major 
political parties be narrowed as much as possible. 
This is singularly true of international questions 
which affect the nation as a whole and on which 
there must be general agreement if our foreign 
policy is not to be stultified. If we can judge from 
the public utterances of political leaders, there 
seems to be an honest disposition on both sides to 
present a united front to the world and to restrict 
the campaign to domestic issues. However, one 
major obstacle to this desirable goal remains to 
be hurdled, and that is the fear felt by some Re- 
publicans, notably by the group for which Alfred 
M. Landon is the spokesman, that in agreeing to 
go along with the Democrats on foreign policy, 
they may be presenting the Administration with a 
blank check. Accordingly, they would like to have 
some specific information about the decisions made 
at Cairo and Teheran. This reasonable request the 
President ought graciously to grant. Noting the 
good reaction which followed Mr. Hull’s report to 
Congress on the Moscow Pact, we welcome the 
suggestion that Mr. Roosevelt make a similar re- 
port on what happened at his meetings with 
Messrs. Churchill, Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek. 
Such a gesture would tend to promote close rela- 


tions between the President and the Congress and 
serve, at the same time, to allay understandable 


Republican fears. 


Railroad Strike. Almost a year ago, the operating 
Railroad Brotherhoods began negotiations looking 
toward a thirty-per-cent increase in wages. Finally, 
after the proceedings had reached a stalemate, an 
Emergency Board appointed by the President 
awarded an increase of only four cents an hour. 
This decision, which adhered to the Little Steel 
formula, was greeted with a storm of disapproval, 
and union leaders immediately announced that a 
strike vote would be taken. This vote revealed that 
97.7 per cent of the membership favored a walk- 
out. Accordingly, on December 15, the Brother- 
hoods took a momentous step and called a nation- 
wide strike of trainmen, firemen and enginemen, 
locomotive engineers, switchmen and railway con- 
ductors, to begin on December 30. In a desperate 
attempt to avoid a total paralysis of the railroad 
transportation system, the National Mediation 
Board at once invited railroad officials and union 
leaders to meet in Chicago. As we go to press, this 
meeting is in progress. The issue is clear. “It is a 
strike,” the union heads have said, “against infla- 
tion for the privileged few and deflation for the 
many.” In other words, railway labor is no longer 
in a mood to submit to wage-freezing while the 
cost of living advances. By means of the strike 
vote, it is notifying the Government that the dead- 
lock between an anti-inflation-minded Administra- 
tion and a Congress which is lukewarm toward 
effective price controls and deflationary taxes must 
be ended. The notification is in order, but the man- 
ner of making it is thoroughly reprehensible. No 
matter what the wage grievances of the Brother- 
hoods may be, a strike is not justified at this time. 


FEPC and the Railroads. It is no surprise, since it 
is an easy appeal for popular sympathy, that the 
railroads who are parties to the Southeastern Car- 
riers’ Conference should charge the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practices with 
“disruption of peaceful and harmonious relations” 
between labor and management: in other words, 
with “rocking the boat” in war time. Raymond 
Clapper, in the New York World-Telegram for . 
December 15, echoes the tone of the railroads’ 
response to the FEPC directives. These latter re- 
quired that the Southern railroads cease the dis- 
crimination they are practising against the em- 
ployment of colored firemen as a result of certain 
agreements the roads had made with the railway 
Brotherhoods. But the record of the FEPC hear- 
ings places the blame for interfering with the war 
effort squarely at the door of the parties to these 
agreements. As the present chairman of the FEPC, 
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Malcolm Ross, states in his reply to the railroads’ 
declaration: 
Evidence at the FEPC hearing showed a shortage 
of 850 firemen on American railroads, this at a time 
when trained and experienced Negro firemen were 
unemployed. . . . This is no question of Negroes 
seeking to displace whites. Negro firemen were the 
accepted majority for fifty years on Southern rail- 
roads, until automatic stokers and Diesel-powered 
— changed the dirty, heavy work into desirable 
The FEPC has raised no racial issue in the case; 
nor is it a question of opening wider doors of op- 
portunity for skilled Negro labor. It is a matter of 


simple honesty. 


Veterans’ Education. The laudable desire to do 
right by our veterans after the war has led to the 
introduction of a bill by Senator Elbert D. Thomas, 
of Utah, under which mustered-out men and wom- 
en will receive Government support for pursuance 
of schooling for a year (and, in some cases, for 
three years) at anv educational institution of their 
choice. The program is to be administered by an 
Agency to be set up within the United States Office 
of Education, although each State is to have its 
own agency also. Catholic educators and groups 
early sensed the weaknesses and even dangers that 
lurk in the bill in its present form. While approving 
the program in general, they have pointed out 
these flaws: the possibility of the appointment of 
other than educational agencies to administer the 
program in the States; the wide and undetermined 
authority of the Commissioner of Education; the 
liberal powers given a Federal agency to determine 
educational policies; insufficient guarantee that the 
funds to be expended through the States remain 
Federal funds (many States prohibit State funds 
to be given to private and denominational institu- 
tions); the wide latitude given States in determin- 
ing “approved institutions.” Two influential educa- 
tional bodies concur in this caveat; the American 
Vocational Association and the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers have both called on 
Congress to safeguard local authority and jurisdic- 
tion against ill-considered legislation. Catholic and 
public-school officials are not crying “wolf, wolf”; 
they are calm and judicious, and Congress ought 
to heed their expert opinion. 


Business and the Pope. When the thermometer 
drops, we look with a little more respect than usual 
upon oil companies or oil distributors. The thought 
of them becomes more neighborly, even when the 
temperature sinks but a few degrees below freez- 
ing. Up in Calgary, Alberta, an oil company must 
be second in popularity only to Santa Claus him- 
self. All the more honor, therefore, when a Calgary 
oil company (as we learn by the Edmonton College 
Xavier), takes time out to run a local advertise- 
ment and “express its confidence in the peace- 
making mission of the Vatican.” If the Holy Father 
reads this, it will mightily cheer his heart. Votes 
of confidence by business, large or small, in the 
Pope’s peace plans are a powerful aid to their 
accomplishment. 
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Penicillin Wonders. A footnote to the story of 
penicillin, the most valuable disease-fighting drug 
in existence, was added by its discoverer, the 
English physician, Dr. Alexander Fleming, in a 
two-way Transatlantic broadcast on December 14 
on the occasion of his receiving the American 
Pharmaceutical Association’s Award of Distinction. 
The mold from which penicillin is derived, ex- 
plained Dr. Fleming, is not, as generally believed, 
cheese mold or bread mold. It is not even Penicil- 
lium Notatum (after which the drug takes its 
name), but a member of the Penicillium Chryso- 
genum Notatum series, which is most likely a soil 
mold. The point of this footnote was not just the 
placing of the exact tag, but the fact revealed by 
Dr. Fleming that he derived the drug from the 
very first type of mold he experimented with, and 
this is still the strain from which all mass-produced 
penicillin is being extracted. While hundreds of 
different molds have since been experimented with, 
“so far none of them has had the wonderful com- 
bination of toxicity for bacteria and non-toxicity 
for animals possessed by penicillin and in such a 
high degree.” The law of averages will ascribe 
simply to luck the amazing fact that Dr. Fleming 
hit upon the best of hundreds of mold-specimens 
at the very first chance. But faith may glimpse 
in that “chance” the hand of a kindly and all-wise 
Creator. 


Chaos in Yugoslavia. According to information that 
the N.C.W.C. News Service reports as obtained 
“through highly reliable channels,” the majority 
of Croats would like to see a Croat-American legion 
get possession of the principal airports in Yugo- 
slavia. “They hope also that when peace and order 
come, courts will be set up to discover and punish 
the guilty, and for the protection of the innocent 
as well.” According to the same source of informa- 
tion: 
The majority of Croats, although desirous as always 
of a truly independent Croatia [the promise of An- 
ton Pavelic’s Ustachi Government], remained faithful 
followers of Matchek, head of the Croatian Peasant 
Party, and were never in favor of the Ustachi Gov- 
ernment; today, on the basis of reliable informa- 
tion, less than two per cent have any faith in the 
regime. Yet they are realists enough to expect an 
outburst of Serbian violence and revenge at the 
end of the war, against all Croats, whether they 
are Ustachi, Matchek adherents, or neutrals. 
The number of Serb victims of Ustachi atrocities 
is reckoned anywhere from 400,000 to 700,000, and 
not a Jew is left in Croatia. Serbian Chetniks began 
the burning of Croat villages and the killing of 
Croats. Chetniks in league with Italians took fear- 
ful reprisals for murderous Partisan (Communist) 
outrages, while the Ustachi and the Axis “purged” 
Communists and Chetniks alike. Whatever means 
may be resorted to, it looks as if the United Na- 
tions will have a tough time when they try to un- 
ravel the confusion. 


Hats-Off Department. A breath of fresh air flut- 
tered the red tape in the New York office of the 
OPA, as Area Rent Director Louis H. Pink took up 














his pen to indite a stirring homily on the value of 
babies. A landlord had applied for permission to 
raise the rent of a tenant who had had a baby, on 
the grounds of “substantial increase in occupancy.” 
Rejecting the argument from a similar permission 
granted in Portland, Ore., Mr. Pink denied that the 
increase in occupancy contemplated by the regula- 
tions meant the birth of a baby to the occupant. 
In Portland, he said, the population was growing 
very fast “and babies are not so much appreciated 
as they are in New York.” Mr. Pink’s next words 
indicate that even the fast-growing Oregon me- 
tropolis may come to regret what almost amounts 
to a tax on parenthood. “One trouble with real 
estate in this city [New York] has been that there 
are not enough babies.” He goes on to quote from 
Cleveland Rodgers, of the City Planning Commis- 
sion: “Practically every substantial investment in 
New York City real estate is predicated upon in- 
creasing, or at least maintaining, the present popu- 
lation.” Mr. Pink has shown one of the basic rea- 
sons for the Catholic (or natural law) stand upon 
birth control. Marriage is not only a personal af- 
fair, but has profound social implications; the frus- 
tration of the end of marriage is a social, not only 
a personal, evil. The OPA Area Rent Director has 
no theological axe to grind; he just speaks as one 
interested in keeping New York City going. With 
his parting admonition to the landlord we heartily 
concur: “Your tenant has done a service to all 
landlords in New York.” 


Five-cent Internationalism. When, in pre-var days, 
you posted a letter to Uncle Jan in Rotterdam or 
Cousin Emma in Brisbane, did it occur to you that 
you were asking the Dutch or Australian Govern- 
ment to handle and deliver it at its own expense? 
For five cents you were given the benefit of one of 
the simplest, cheapest and most efficient pieces of 
international machinery which the modern world 
has devised. Nine people in a little villa in a side 
street in Berne, Switzerland, were its permanent 
organization; and they carried on the work of su- 
pervising the International Conventions on a budg- 
et of some $25,000 a year. The Berne Convention 
worked on a simple principle—the world is one 
postal district; there are no postal frontiers. At 
times there was grumbling at some of the decisions 
rendered by the secretariat or its arbitrators; but 
there was no use kicking against the goad. It has 
even happened that governments operated under 
and acted upon decisions which, being aggrieved at, 
they had not ratified. The reason is very simple: no 
civilized country can afford not to belong to the 
Postal Union. No nation can afford to be burdened 
with the task of delivering its nationals’ letters to 
all parts of the world, and of collecting letters to 
its nationals from all parts of the world. The alter- 
native to belonging to the Union and accepting its 
decisions is simply unthinkable for civilized states. 
When they begin to feel that way about the alter- 
native to peaceful solution of international disputes, 
the world will have moved a long way towards a 
stable international order. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


“POPE PIUS XII is by far the most popular man 
in Italy today.” Thus spoke the British Major Gen- 
eral Carton De Wiart, lately released from an Ital- 
ian prison camp, as reported in Religious News 
Service. 
> Osservatore Romano, in an article on “The 
World’s Answer to the Aerial Bombing of Vatican 
City,” noted that telegrams were received by the 
Holy Father from the widest sources, condemning 
the wanton act of aggression and expressing joy at 
the safety of the His Holiness. Messages came from 
thirty-nine countries, a large number from associa- 
tions of the laity and from laboring people. 
>» Most Rev. Romuald Jalbrzykowski, aged Arch- 
bishop of Vilna, has recently refused an offer to be 
released from prison. He asserted that he would 
remain in prison as long as the Germans continue 
to hold a single priest of his archdiocese. N.C.W.C. 
News Service adds that one condition of his re- 
lease was to have been the institution of an anti- 
Soviet campaign in Eastern Poland. 
> Most Rev. Peter L. Ireton, Coadjutor Bishop of 
Richmond, expressed great satisfaction over the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Relations just 
concluded in his diocese. Top members of Labor 
and Industry directorates participated. 
> Saint Anne de Beaupré Shrine officials reveal that 
212,230 persons visited the Shrine during the past 
year. 
> A theological institute for the training of priests 
of the Russian Orthodox Church will shortly be set 
up in Moscow, according to an announcement of 
the newly-elected Holy Synod of that Church. No 
seminary has functioned in Russia since 1917. 
> The infamous former President of the Bezbozh- 
niks, or League of the Militant Godless in Russia, 
Emelyan Yaroslavsky, died in Moscow on Decem- 
ber fourth. 
> “Every boy I buried on Guadalcanal I know is in 
Heaven today,” said Chaplain Thomas Reardon of 
the Marine Corps, who is home for a rest. He urged 
prayers for Chaplains “that they may live up to 
what the boys expect of them.” “In combat,” he 
continued “‘the Chaplain is the communications cen- 
ter between the boys and God.” 
>On Tarawa Island, while bitter warfare raged 
less than fifty yards away, six Chaplains took part 
in dedicating the first military cemetery and offi- 
ciated at the burial of the heroic dead. 
> To the President of Marquette University, a bom- 
bardier of a Flying Fortress wrote these lines: 
Believe me, Father, when you’re miles up in the air, 
with flak bursting all around and fighters spraying 
you with hot lead, rockets and 20 mm. cannon shells, 
it is mighty comforting to know that there is Some- 
one in Whom you can put your trust and realize that 
He is watching you. 
> Volume II of the Canon Law Digest, covering all 
official documents affecting the Code of Canon 
Law from 1933 to 1942, has just been issued. 
> On December 29-30 the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association will meet in Chicago. The 
American Catholic Historical Association will meet 
in New York on the same days. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THIS week’s column briefly covers the main war 
events between November 22 and December 13. 

As usual, the main fighting has been in Russia. 
Starting at the north end, near Nevel, the Germans 
have recaptured some ground in a series of small 
gains. West from Smolensk, Russian attacks failed, 
although they are reported as having been made 
by unusually large forces. The Russians occupied 
Gomel on November 26, but failed to capture its 
garrison. The subsequent Russian pursuit was 
stopped by very strong German artillery forces. 

In the center sector, the Germans have advanced 
from Zhitomir about thirty miles towards Kiev, 
from which place they are still fifty miles away. 
Very heavy fighting has taken place here. Nearly 
every day German armored troops supported by 
strong air and artillery forces have pushed ahead 
just a few miles, being careful to avoid traps. 

A secondary German attack has been launched, 
which is following down the bank of the Pripet 
River. It threatens, unless stopped, to cut in rear 
of the Russian force which is opposing the main 
attack west of Kiev. 

In the south, the Russians have advanced about 
thirty miles in the vicinity of Cherkasi and Kre- 
menchug, and are now sixty miles beyond the 
Dnieper River. A great battle is being fought in 
this area, and is not yet over. 

In the Crimea, one of the two Russian landings 
near Kerch, at the east end of the peninsula, has 
been crushed, and the other seems to be in a bad 
way. The Russian attack on the north, or land 
side, of the Crimea has not been pushed. 

The situation at this time indicates that the 
German retreat is over. If they go back farther it 
will be because they have to. 

In Italy, the American 5th Army, which is on 
the west side of the peninsula, is still on the Gari- 
gliano River in the coast section. The right of the 
army, which is in the mountains, has advanced 
about three miles. The British 8th Army, on the 
east side, has advanced as much as eighteen miles 
in the mountains and twelve miles along the 
Adriatic coast, and is now close to Ortona. The 
weather has been bad and the Germans have 
proved to be tough fighters. The Allied advance 
has been steady but slow. 

In the south Pacific, American troops have re- 
taken the British Gilbert Islands. On one of the 
three islands which had Japanese garrisons, Ta- 
rawa, unexpectedly severe resistance was met. 
Our Marine Division took it after a hard battle, 
in which they lost some 1,000 killed and 2,500 
wounded. The possession of these islands improves 
the Allied position for an advance towards Japan. 

‘The air war over Germany has continued with 
increasing ferocity. Extraordinary quantities of 
bombs have been dropped on Berlin and other 
cities. How many people have been killed, and what 
Germany has been able to do to remove people and 
industries to other locations is unknown. So far 
there is no report that German troops lack any- 
thing essential. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FABLE 


ONCE upon a time there was a King, and at Christ- 
mas time he was accustomed to call in his various 
advisers for a conference on the state of the king- 
dom. One Christmas he was at war with a neighbor- 
ing King, and so the conference that year was espe- 
cially serious and the faces of his advisers were es- 
pecially grave. 

His Secretary for Good Neighborliness was sad. 
Some said that the neighbors he was helping to help 
the King fight his war were merely greedy; and 
some said that he was impoverishing the kingdom 
to no good purpose. The King himself was of the 
mind that Charity might in the long run turn out 
to be Good Policy, provided you thought of it as 
Charity first. He was sorry he had any enemies at 
all, and he kept perversely thinking about the starv- 
ing children in the country of his enemy and in the 
countries his enemy had already conquered. 

His Secretary for Material Things was bubbling 
over with satisfaction about the way the army, and 
also the King’s allies, were being supplied with all 
they needed. There was only one little thing that 
troubled him, and that was that he couldn’t find 
enough people to work for him. “Why don’t you get 
the Dark People to help you?” asked the King. The 
Secretary was shocked. “We couldn’t do that,” he 
said, “some of the other workers mightn’'t like it.” 
The King again had the perverse thought that one 
of the Three Kings in the Christmas tradition was 
one of the Dark People. 

The Archbishop, who was also the King’s Secre- 
tary for Spiritual Things, was about to make his re- 
port when he was interrupted by the Secretary for 
Popular Instruction. This worthy man was full of 
two schemes which the King couldn’t help thinking 
were rather contradictory. The first was that the 
Archbishop’s Department be turned into a War 
Agency, and the other was that the Archbishop 
himself denounce Peter, his Universal Chief, as an 
enemy alien. “The trouble with you,” said the 
Archbishop mildly, “is that you suffer from the 
Heresy of Herod. Some of my own people do, too. 
Have you not heard it said that the Giver of the 
Heavenly Kingdom threatens no Earthly one’ 
Neither is His own Kingdom an Instrument of Na- 
tional Policy.” The King nodded a grave assent. 

Other minor worries, and some not so small, 
were brought before the King’s attention. The Sec- 
retary for Propagating War Truth (a temporary 
assignment) was troubled because it seemed some 
of the allies were getting what he called Scoops. 
The Secretary for Nourishment and General Com- 
fort (a permanent assignment) was anxious about 
what he quaintly called Inflation. The Secretary 
for Farmers and Workers (a curious antithesis) 
was torn apart by the conflicting claims of his two 
sets of clients for high prices and high wages. 

After discussing all these worries, the King led 
his advisers into an adjoining room, which was his 
Oratory. There they made a deep obeisance be- 
fore the image of an Infant King lying on straw, 
and kneeling down they prayed a Long, Long Time. 

WILFRID PARSONS. 














CHRISTMAS COMES TWICE A YEAR 
TO RUTHENIAN CHRISTIANS 


DESMOND A. SCHMAL, S. J. 














THE old saw that Christmas comes but once a year 
is not quite accurate. For the Feast of Our Lord’s 
Nativity is actually celebrated on two different 
days in the year, separated from one another by 
an interval of thirteen—or of three hundred and 
fifty-two—days, according to the point of departure 
from which one chooses to begin the calculation of 
the divergence in time between the two festivals. 
And yet, in spite of this divergence, both Feasts are 
observed on the twenty-fifth of December. The ex- 
planation of this Ripley-like paradox lies in the two 
different calendars employed; most Christians, 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike, use the Gregorian 
Calendar to compute their ecclesiastical holidays; 
but some of the Orthodox and the majority of the 
Catholics of the Byzantine Rite still cling to the 
old Julian Calendar, which is now thirteen full days 
behind that inaugurated by the reform of Pope 
Gregory XIII—a reform which took centuries to 
become universal in the civil life of Protestant and 
Orthodox nations. 

The largest body of Byzantine Catholics is that 
of the Ruthenians, as they are called ecclesiasti- 
cally, comprising two distinct groups which prefer 
to be designated respectively as the Ukrainians and 
the Carpatho-Russians. In the United States the 
Ruthenians number well over half a million, and 
in most of their churches they still observe the 
Julian Calendar. When their ancestors, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, returned in a 
body to the unity of the Church, they were per- 
mitted to preserve the Julian Calendar to which 
they were accustomed; in fact, the Holy See was 
extremely cautious in the matter and laid down the 
principle that she would sanction no change in the 
calendar unless she were petitioned to do so by the 
Ruthenians themselves. 

In their European homeland, where they live in 
groups, usually in small villages and towns, the 
Ruthenians experienced no great difficulty in fol- 
lowing an ecclesiastical calendar which was differ- 
ent from that observed in civil life. But in the 
United States, where they have settled in great 
part in the large industrial centers, this divergence 
has opened the way to many inconveniences. It is, 
perhaps, the Christmas holidays that cause them 
the greatest trouble, for, as a nation, we celebrate 
the anniversary of Christ’s Birth, New Year’s Day 
and the intervening week with much festivity. 
The first weeks of December are spent in eager 
preparation and, as the holy-day approaches, elab- 


orate decorations make their appearance, and the 
spirit of Christmas pervades the very air.so that 
young and old alike thrill to the joy of the season. 

But by the time the Ruthenians come to cele- 
brate their twenty-fifth of December (January 7, 
according to the Gregorian Calendar), almost all 
the external signs of the Christmas season have 
passed. The day after New Year’s, or at the latest 
on Twelfth Night, the decorations are taken down, 
the festivity is over, and the country settles down 
to wait out as best it can the long winter months 
that lie ahead. And so the Ruthenian Christmas 
becomes a sort of anticlimax, at least to many of 
the young people of that Rite. Their school holidays 
are over, and January 7 is just another work-day 
in the world about them. 

For that reason a movement has arisen in the 
United States to adopt the Gregorian Calendar. 
The two Ruthenian Ordinaries have the authority 
to permit its use in those parishes which petition 
for it. But here again matters move slowly, and 
comparatively few parishes have availed them- 
selves of the privilege. The older generation, in 
spite of all difficulties, still clings to the Julian Cal- 
endar. Simple people that they are, they do not dis- 
tinguish between the essentials and accidentals of 
their beloved Rite, and they feel that they would 
be untrue to the tradition of their own liturgy if 
they adopted the same calendar as that observed 
in the Roman Rite. In fact, they consider the use 
of the Julian Calendar a privilege—a privilege 
whose preservation entails some hardships, but a 
privilege nevertheless. And in view of their opposi- 
tion, the Ruthenian priests, who would all prefer 
the Gregorian Calendar, have prudently refrained 
from urging its adoption with too much eagerness. 
They believe that within another generation the 
problem will solve itself. 

In the meantime, in some Ukrainian Churches, a 
compromise has been effected by celebrating both 
Christmases. But, in any case, the strict liturgical 
observation of Christ’s Birth is reserved for Janu- 
ary 7, and since the Church not only permits but 
encourages Catholics to participate in the services 
of other rites beside their own, it is quite possible 
and even praiseworthy for us of the Roman Rite 
to join with our Ruthenian brethren in celebrating 
their Christmas holy-day and thus to recall once 
more the joy of the Saviour’s birth which we have 
solemnly commemorated in our own churches thir- 
teen days previously. 
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The preparation for Christmas among the Ruth- 
enians begins on November 15 (read this date and 
the following ones according to the Julian Calen- 
dar). This marks the opening of a six-week period 
of fasting which corresponds to our Advent. But it 
is an ascetical rather than a liturgical preparation, 
in the sense that the Byzantine Liturgy of the sea- 
son makes little or no reference to the coming 
Feast. This is in marked contrast to the Roman 
Liturgy, which on the first Sunday of Advent sa- 
lutes “the King who is to come” and whose intense 
longing and anticipated joy mount in daily cres- 
cendo until they reach their dramatic climax in the 
words sung both at Mass and in the Divine Office 
on Christmas Eve: “Today you shall know that 
the Lord will come, and tomorrow you shall see 
His glory.” 

It is not until December 20 that the Byzantine 
Liturgy commences the anticipatory celebration of 
Christ’s Birth. On that day the Pre-Festival begins. 
The Pre-Festival is a sort of vigil, which for most 
Feasts lasts only one day, but which is extended to 
five days for Christmas and to four for the Epi- 
phany. 

Christmas Eve is very similar in the Roman and 
the Byzantine Rites. In both it is a day of strict 
fast, but the liturgy is suffused with the joy and 
glory of the great Feast that is about to dawn. On 
this day the Little Hours of the Byzantine Office 
are particularly solemn and are called the Royal 
Hours, because in ancient times their celebration 
was attended with great pomp by the Roman Em- 
peror of Constantinople. Five prophecies from the 
Old Testament are read which foretell the coming 
of the Saviour, and each prophecy is followed by 
selections from the New Testament which proclaim 
its fulfilment. 

The liturgical celebration of Christmas itself be- 
gins in the church at midnight with the chanting of 
the night office, or the Great Compline, as it is 
sometimes called in English. The climax of this 
service is the antiphonal singing by priest and peo- 
ple of the S nami Boh (God is with us)—a long 
composition arranged in verses after the fashion of 
a psalm. The verses, each of which ends with the 
words noted above, are sung by the priest, and the 
people answer with the refrain: “God is with us; 
jet the nations know and be discomfited, for God is 
with us.” This chant is not strictly proper to Christ- 
mas, for it also forms a part of the liturgy for 
other feasts of Our Lord, but it is particularly ap- 
propriate to the Feast of the Nativity, especially 
since its concluding verses recall the prophecy of 
Isaias: “A Child is born to us and a Son is given 
to us, and the government is upon His shoulder” 
(Is. ix, 6). 

The Mass of Christmas is appointed for the early 
morning hours. Its Epistle is taken from the Letter 
to the Galatians in which Saint Paul tells us that 
“when the fulness of time was come, God sent His 
Son made of a woman’’—the same passage which 
the Roman Liturgy assigns to the Sunday within 
the Octave of Christmas. The Gospel, from Saint 
Matthew, narrates the coming of the Magi, for the 
Byzantine Rite commemorates that event together 
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with the Nativity (their Epiphany is concerned 
only with Christ’s Baptism), and the other Gospel 
passages which deal with Our Lord’s Birth have 
been read in the Liturgy of the preceding day and 
night. As Christmas Eve, according to the primi- 
tive discipline, was one of the days assigned in the 
Byzantine Rite for the public baptism of catechu- 
mens, the T'risagion (Holy God, Holy Strong One), 
which is generally sung with great solemnity dur- 
ing the Holy Sacrifice, is supplanted by the verse: 
“As many of you as have been baptized in Christ, 
have put on Christ” (Gal. iii, 27). A favorite mel- 
ody for this hymn among the Ruthenians is one 
which incorporates strains from our own well- 
loved Adeste Fideles. 

As can be seen, no provision is made for cele- 
brating a midnight Mass—this privilege is reserved 
to the Solemnity of Solemnities, Easter Sunday— 
but among the Ukrainians, who seem to have 
adopted more of our Roman customs than their 
Carpatho-Russian brethren, it is not uncommon to 
anticipate the Great Compline around 10 P.M. and 
to begin the Holy Sacrifice at midnight. Whatever 
may be said against this adaptation, it has, at least, 
the advantage of granting to those who must work 
on their holy-day an opportunity of participating 
in Christ’s Mass as it is celebrated amid all the 
glory and splendor of their own rite. 

The Byzantine priest likewise is not allowed the 
privilege, so cherished by his Roman confréres, of 
offering three Masses on Christmas day. The East- 
ern attitude toward the Sacred Mysteries was one 
of a deep and tremendous awe which rather 
frowned upon anything which seemed to savor of a 
too frequent repetition of the Holy Sacrifice. This 
attitude is manifested by the Byzantine custom of 
concelebration in which several priests join in offer- 
ing the same Mass, and by the rather odd rubric 
which obliges not only the priest but also the altar 
to be fasting as a prerequisite for the celebration 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. This merely means 
that only one Mass may be said at the same altar 
on the same day. While this latter custom has 
fallen into disuse among the majority of Byzantine 
Catholics, it is still religiously observed, we believe, 
among the dissidents of the Rite. 

The lack of a three-fold Christmas Mass is, in 
some way, compensated for by the fact that the 
Byzantine Christmas is a triple holy-day. On De- 
cember 26 is observed a feast of Our Lady as 
Mother of God, and on the twenty-seventh a third 
holy-day of obligation honors the Protomartyr, 
Saint Stephen, whose liturgy not only recalls his 
glorious confession but also repeats many of the 
Christmas texts. 

The deeply religious Ruthenians greet each other 
on Christmas Day with the words: Christos Raz- 
daetsia (Christ is born) and the answer comes 
back: Slavite Yeho (Praise Him). In these days of 
bitter hate and bloody warfare, what better gift 
can we give to the Prince of Peace at His coming 
than to praise Him in close union and loving sym- 
pathy with our brethren of another rite—Catholics 
all, and members of the household of the Faith 
where in very truth “God is with us’? 











CHRIST IS AT HOME 
IN MANY LANDS 


SISTER DOLORICE, O.P. 











NO nation in the world should make so charming 
a feast of Christmas as Americans. Christmas is 
the feast of the whole world, for all time. The New 
England artist, Lauren Ford, who has given us one 
of the most beautiful of Christmas books in The 
Ageless Story, writes the story of the world very 
simply in The Little Book About God: “Once upon 
a time the whole world was B.C., and now it is 
A.D.” All time is measured from the first Christ- 
mas; before the Father sent His Son upon the 
earth, it was B.C.; now, everybody, even those who 
do not know God’s Son, is aware that it is A.D. 

America is the country that has drawn men from 
the whole world. To her have come hundreds and 
thousands of souls seeking the peace and security 
which they had lost in their own countries. Many 
of them have been sucked in by urban life, and they 
have had to forfeit the great realities that the over- 
crowded Bethlehemites had to forego on the first 
Christmas, when they rejected a pale, tired-looking 
girl, heavy with child, and a weary, pleading man, 
not too prosperous-looking, who were seeking lodg- 
ing. And so the travelers found refuge in a barn 
which sheltered animals, innocent creatures who 
had never offended God by disobedience. 

Mary, riding through the night with Joseph, 
must have chanted the Psalms with him, their even 
rhythm lending itself to the gentle jogtrot of the 
ass she rode. And perhaps, as they prepared their 
resting place, they thought of the hard-heartedness 
of men—their deafened ears, their unseeing eyes— 
and the Babe within Mary leaped, as the words of 
Isaias came to her: “The land shall bud forth and 
blossom, and shall rejoice with joy and praise. .. . 
Take courage, and fear not; God Himself will come 
and will save you. Then shall the eyes of the blind 
be opened and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped.” 

The same cry must burst forth from the Prophet 
when he sees annually the preoccupation of the 
world with the non-essentials of Christ’s feast. But 
the Spirit breatheth where He will, and always 
there are places which are focal points for thoughts 
about the great Reality of Christ’s birth in Bethle- 
hem. The eighth-grade teacher of a school, urban 
or rural, that is representative of the cosmopolitan 
character of American population, often hears 
stories of beautiful Old-World Christmas customs, 
transplanted to a new home, to deepen joy and to 
strengthen the bonds of family life. 

Phil, the middle man among eleven children, de- 
scribed an Advent custom which his mother had 
learned in her childhood in Bohemia. In their liv- 
ing-room they had a five-branched candlestick, 
holding four red candles and one white one in the 


center. There, on the first Sunday of Advent, the 
entire family gathered, and the oldest child lit one 
red candle. They recited the Twenty-third Psalm: 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” 
“Sometimes, Pa has to shush us a little,” Phil add- 
ed. “ ‘You know,’ he says, ‘Who is this King of 
Glory?’ and we all answer pretty strong. But it’s 
kinda nice, you know. Gives you the feel of the 
thing.’”’ He could not remember the little prayer Pa 
added after the Psalm, because “you know, it’s dif- 
ferent every time.” He brought the little prayers to 
school, written in very careful script by his mother, 
who had probably spent hours translating them. 
What were they but five of the O Antiphons from 
the Breviary! 

The first Sunday, the father read: “O Adonai 
and leader of the house of Israel, Who appearedst 
to Moses in the fire of the burning bush and gave 
Him the law on Sinai: come to redeem us by Thy 
outstretched arm.” The second Sunday, when two 
red candles were lit, the antiphon was: “O Orient, 
splendor of eternal light, and Sun of justice: come 
and enlighten them that sit in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death.” The third Sunday, three red 
candles were lit by the three oldest, and the anti- 
phon read was: “O King of nations, and their de- 
sired One, and the Corner-stone, that makest both 
one: come and save men, whom you formed out of 
slime.” The final antiphon, the last Sunday, when 
the four red candles were lit was: “O Emmanuel, 
our King and lawgiver, the Expectation and 
Saviour of nations: come and save us, O Lord, our 
God.” Christmas day, the red candles were lit, the 
Psalm was recited, and then the youngest child lit 
the white candle, symbolizing the Christ Child, 
and all sang the Gloria. 

Many nations have given their children a rich 
heritage of customs. Mexico has a beautiful family 
one called the Posadas. (Posada means inn, and re- 
fers in this practice to the inns of Bethlehem.) 
Sometimes the ceremony begins December 16, and 
continues for nine days. The father leads the reci- 
tation of the Rosary; each one in the family takes 
a lighted candle and forms part of a procession 
which marches through the house. (Alas, for the 
posadas in a two-and-a-half room apartment.) Two 
children carry statues of Joseph and Mary, beauti- 
fully dressed in carefully preserved garments of 
satin and lace, handed down from one generation 
to another. As the procession goes through the 
house, they recite the Litany of Our Lady, and at 
the entrance to each room they ask admittance, 
but they are refused. In one room a little replica 
of the scene of the Nativity has been built, and 
here the procession enters and places the statues in 
the stable. On Christmas Eve, the father takes the 
Infant which has been carried in the procession by 
the oldest girl and places it in the Manger, as the 
family sings: “Alleluia, Alleluia! Let us rejoice be- 
cause the Lord has come to His people! Let us sing 
praises to the Lord! Blessed is He that cometh in 
the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the highest!” 
Then follows the breaking of the pinata, a gayly 
decorated earthenware bowl of pottery containing 
a hidden store of sweets and toys for all to have 
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fun with until the signal is given to get ready to 
go to Midnight Mass. 

Italian family customs emphasize the same great 
Reality of Christ’s birth among men. The Yule log 
is lighted early on the afternoon of Christmas Eve, 
and the family gathers around for a few moments 
of relaxation from the various chores that are part 
of Christmas preparations. At twilight, the presepio 
(manger) is placed in a corner of the room where 
the Yule log is burning. The figures for the Manger 
are carved from wood by members of the family. 
There are angels and shepherds, and all varieties 
of animals, even rabbits and deer, because, as 
Filippo once said, they are such gentle things, like 
the movement of our Lady’s hands. The figures are 
added to year by year, new ones being carved dur- 
ing the evening recreations of the family. 

As soon as all the figures except the Bambino 
are placed, the candles are lit; then the mother 
places the Little One in His Manger, and all sing 
Christmas carols, each one choosing his favorite. 
After this, there is dinner, and then the Urn of 
Fate is brought in, while every child wonders what 
it holds for him. After the excitement of discover- 
ing all the wonderful gifts each one has received 
abates a little, the father produces a gaily-colored 
box into which each one must place a gift for the 
Christ Child. And woe to the child who gives a little 
candy stick he has already sucked, but blessings on 
him who gives his longed-for horn; he may find 
something more wonderful waiting for him next 
morning at the presepio. 

The aliveness of these customs is their sacra- 
mental quality; they move hearts to an awareness 
of the great Reality of the Incarnate God. They 
are a worthy heritage for a great people to have 
acquired from their ancestors, who would not un- 
derstand the emphasis on today’s commercial as- 
pects of his great Feast. How wonderful is this 
“Ageless Story” of a stable which had no rental 
rates, animals who depend on the Heavenly Father 
for their food, a gentle man guarding his dear one, 
a beautiful young girl carrying her Child, God, 
Who thought so little of money, the god of millions 
today, that one day He let Himself be sold for 
thirty pieces of silver. 

The cry “No room” did not stop when two weary 
travelers left the town of Bethlehem and went into 
the stable on the outskirts; it has gone on through 
the ages. Today, there is no room in tiny honey- 
moon apartments, but it is heartening to hear from 
young people like Mary Ellen, recently married to 
a newly-commissioned second lieutenant in the Air 
Corps: “We can hardly wait for this war to be over 
so we can go back to Wisconsin. Dad has renters 
on the farm that is going to be ours. Oh, what I 
wouldn’t give to be there to carry the Infant this 
Christmas. You see, it would be my turn, the young- 
est married does it at our house.” She adds a little 
wistfully: “Still it would be terrible for Andy all 
alone here, and anyway I want to be with him, but 
pretty soon... .” 

Her voice trails off, and you know she sees all 
the Christmases when she and Andy will be home, 
when the sacramental beauty of family life will be 
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a reality for them, when they will continue the 
family customs, and sing together: “Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and never forget all He hath done for 
thee. He has led thee from crowded places to a land 
where His voice can be heard. Together we will 
sing to the Lord as long as we live. We will sing 
praise to God while we have being.” This is the 
song of living together, and out of this has come 
the beauty of Christmas customs. Such a song 
never has a chorus of “No room”; its refrain is © 
“O my soul, bless thou the Lord!” 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 
WELCOME CHRIST 


WALTER M. JANER 











CHRISTMAS among our Latin-American neigh- 
bors stems from an entirely different cultural 
source than do Christmas celebrations as we know 
them. 

The Catholic background in these countries, if 
accepted—and it should be accepted—will bring us 
closer together. Christmas shows this contrast. 
Although many of our neighbors have accepted the 
Christmas we know, with its Santa Claus, deco- 
rated tree, gifts and many commercial aspects (and 
there is no depreciating of these, since by this time 
they have an air of old custom about them), yet, 
in the heritage of Catholicism which is their own, 
the Babe of Bethlehem and the Three Kings, to- 
gether with the simplicity and charity of the Holy 
Season, have not passed away and, as long as South 
America remains Catholic, never will. 

Every country has its own local customs in the 
celebration of Our Lord’s Birthday, but in all Latin- 
American countries Noche Buena (Christmas Eve) 
may be said to rival the day in importance, even 
as the Feast of the Epiphany is the day of the sea- 
son. Noche Buena is much more spoken of than 
Christmas Day, and there is greater expectancy 
in the spirit of preparation, as everyone seems to 
be thinking of the Holy Night with the culmination 
in the Misa del Gallo (Midnight Mass) and the 
family reunion at the supper that follows. This is 
proper, for this is indeed the night when Christ 
was born. 

In some places Noche Buena ends a Novena of 
Masses called Las Misas de Aguinaldo, which begin 
nine days before. Everyone attends. The people are 
awakened by a small band which goes about the 
streets of the towns playing Christmas songs. This 
reveille, or diana, as it is called, precedes the Mass 
by one half hour. The Holy Sacrifice is offered at 
5:00 or 5:30 A.M., and thus the awakening is quite 
appropriate, even necessary. The response to this 
call is very generous and the churches are always 
crowded. In some towns the people take a short 





























walk after the Mass, around the plaza or some cus- 
tomary spot. Men, women and children all partici- 
pate in these activities, which culminate on Christ- 
mas Eve in the glorious Midnight Mass. 

The whole family goes to the Misa del Gallo 
(Midnight Mass). There are many Holy Commu- 
nions, and not a few who have been careless in their 
religious duties are reconciled to the Holy Infant 
this night. After the Holy Sacrifice and the many 
felicitations which follow, the entire family and 
some close friends gather for the supper, or cena, 
as it is called. Of course there are many invitations 
this night, but the ties of blood are strongest on 
Noche Buena, and kin seeks kin. The innovation of 
gifts at this time has been accepted by many who 
can afford this custom, but the sixth of January is 
traditionally the day for the giving of gifts. 

The preparations are more commercialized in the 
cities and larger towns, but among the country 
folk, who have neither the means nor desire to de- 
part from their old customs, the famous Christmas 
Rush is quite unknown. For the most part decora- 
tions are less elaborate than with us—berries, 
trees, candles, cards are gradually becoming more 
popular. The traditional decoration is the Naci- 
miento (Christmas Crib), which still adorns many 
homes. The images are carefully chosen and kept 
with great care from year to year. Children, espe- 
cially the boys, have a great part in this prepara- 
tion of the Crib, and there is much merry com- 
petition as to whose Crib will be the best. The 
Nacimiento is, of course, for the reception of the 
Christ Child, and later will contain the Three Kings, 
already on their way to adore the Divine Infant. 

The traditional fare, at least in Cuba, Santo 
Domingo and Puerto Rico, is lechén asado (roast 
young pig). Without. this porker the holidays would 
never be complete. With as much care as we select 
our turkey they set aside the young piglet while 
he is yet alive, and his diet is carefully balanced. 
He must not be too big, too small or too fat. If one 
lives in town, a country friend will care for the 
roast-to-be; if one lives in the country, so much the 
easier. Improvised pens go up in many a respectable 
yard, and grunts and squeals become familiar 
noises. From the entrails, gandinga, a delicious 
stew, will be made; from the skin many chichar- 
rones, or cracknels, will be prepared. Sausages, or 
butifarras, are also in great demand. Turrones 
(nougats) are also part of the fare, and up to date 
have been imported from Spain; but the war will 
now put to the test native culinary ingenuity. 
Everyone is very much concerned and consulted 
about all these anticipations, and the fattening pig 
has many daily visitors who envision him on the 
spit where he will roast over a slow charcoal fire 
while plantains, skilfully placed, catch the drip- 
pings even as they roast. 

If much is said and done about Noche Buena, the 
enthusiasm for the Feast of the Epiphany is not 
less. The interim between the 25th and 6th is a 
time of much rejoicing and merrymaking and 
colorful fiestas. Everyone, rich and poor, expects 
and wants visitors during this time and, moreover, 
is prepared to receive them according to his means. 


It is a season of open house for all. Among the 
country folk this visiting is carefully observed and 
to ignore friends would give offense. 

Melchior, Gaspar and Baltasar are more familiar 
to the children than Santa Claus. The Magi are the 
ones who bring the youngsters their gifts, and suit- 
able preparations for their arrival are often made. 
In Cuba, stockings are hung in some convenient 
and conspicuous place; in Mexico, the children pre- 
pare three containers with water for the camels, 
who will be thirsty after their long journey; in 
Puerto Rico, the youngsters think the beasts of 
burden may be hungry, so they prepare boxes with 
hay for the camels to eat, and possibly to encour- 
age them to return the next year. In this last-men- 
tioned Island, the poorer children take their straw- 
filled boxes to the homes of the better-off. Knowing 
that the Kings stop at many homes, they some 
times prepare several boxes; and it is not uncom- 
mon to find a great number of these little straw- 
filled boxes in homes where the Magi are likely to 
leave more. 

Nevertheless, it is refreshing to see how little the 
gift means in comparison with the surprise and 
thoughtfulness of the giver. On the dia de Reyes 
the children come trooping about early in the 
morning in order to see what their aguinaldo, or 
Christmas gift, is. They are very appreciative and 
quite delightened with whatever they find, be it an 
insignificant toy or just a few mints. Anything, 
however, may appear in that box. One chap we 
have in mind was particularly enthusiastic about 
cock-fighting, a favorite sport among many of our 
neighbors, and he found a promising young rooster 
perched on the side of his box. 

Whatever the local customs may be, and they 
are many more than those mentioned, the whole 
spirit of the Latin-American Catholic is permeated 
by a holy familiarity with the great mysteries of 
this season. Taught the story of the Christmas Crib 
in his youth, and familiar with the story of the 
Three Kings, the young Latin-American has an 
essential Catholicity of outlook which makes a dif- 
ference which is not easily understood. He may 
leave the Church as many have done and are doing, 
live in sin, go to any extreme; yet, in spite of all, he 
will invariably find his way to the Misa del Gallo, 
and the very mention of the word Magi will bring 
back the whole story of Christmas which he 
learned from his good mother. 

Our progressive and more liberalistic culture will 
always meet opposition from our neighbors unless 
we realize this outlook. The words “Catholic” or 
“religion” need never be mentioned in our relations 
with Latin Americans, but they cannot be ignored. 
The “Americanization” of the countries South of 
the Rio Grande has not extinguished the Faith, for 
the Faith is not easily stamped out. Growing in un- 
derstanding and appreciation of our Latin neigh- 
bors as we are, we will make the rapprochement a 
certainty, and even hasten it, by accepting their 
traditions and culture. Our acceptance ef these tra- 
ditions will preserve them and our understanding 
will protect them—something our friends will be 
quick to realize and appreciate. 
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RECONVERSION OF INDUSTRY 


POSES COMPLEX 


PROBLEMS 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 














IT is a pleasure to be able to report that on two 
critical policies the American people are in general 
agreement. They are agreed: 1) that victory over 
our enemies must be achieved as quickly and as 
completely as possible; and 2) that victory in war 
must be followed by speedy reconversion of Ameri- 
can industry to peacetime production. As Father 
Delaney pointed out in recent issues of AMERICA, 
the necessity of providing jobs as soon as the shoot- 
ing stops for demobilized soldiers and war workers 
will become the nation’s number-one peacetime in- 
dustrial problem; as the production of ships, planes, 
tanks and guns is now the number-one wartime 
problem. If reconversion is unduly delayed, we may 
flounder into the postwar era with the worst unem- 
ployment problem in our history. 

But the reconversion of industry to peacetime 
production poses difficulties which militate against 
a speedy accomplishment. The least of these is the 
technological problem—the removal of machinery, 
decision on models, retooling, etc. Even the prob- 
lem of materials does not involve insuperable diffi- 
culties. If necessary, the War Production Board 
can go on for a while as the Peace Production 
Board, setting priorities, determining allocations. 

What is worrying industrialists and Government 
officials more than these problems is the delicate 
and complicated job of establishing a policy with 
respect to termination of war contracts and dis- 
posal of Government-owned plant, equipment, 
stocks and materials. The decisions made in these 
matters will have, of course, a tremendous effect 
on the pace of industrial reconversion. But they 
involve something more important still. The way in 
which contracts are terminated and Government- 
owned plant and goods are disposed of will deter- 
mine the shape of our economic order for years to 
come. 

That is why both the Congress and the Execu- 
tive agencies of the Federal Government are busy 
right now formulating postwar policies. That is 
why, too, business leaders and labor officials are 
working out plans of their own—and keeping a 
sharp eye at the same time on what is going on in 
Washington. The whole future industrial order is 
at stake. 

Let us consider first the problem of terminating 
contracts. 

Early in October, in reply to a request from 
Senator James E. Murray, chairman of the sub- 
committee on War Contract Terminations of the 
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Committee on Military Affairs, the Under-Secre- 
taries of War and Navy, the Chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission and the heads of several agencies 
submitted some interesting data on the present 
status of war contracts. While the figures are in- 
complete, they indicate graphically the magnitude 
of the task of terminating war contracts. 

The Navy Department gave the dollar value of 
its outstanding contracts as $28,403,000,000; the 
United States Maritime Commission as $8,900,000,- 
000; the Metal Reserves Company, a subsidiary of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as $285,- 
132,707; the Defense Supplies Corporation and the 
Defense Plant Corporation, both RFC subsidiaries, 
as $1,955,175,734 and $8,955,818,530 respectively. 
Unfortunately, Under-Secretary of War Patterson 
was unable to furnish complete figures on his De- 
partment’s outstanding contracts, but he did ad- 
vise Senator Murray that during the fiscal year 
1943 the Army had negotiated approximately 125,- 
000 contracts having a value slightly in excess of 
$40,000,000,000! 

Obviously, when the day of reckoning comes, a 
lot of the people’s money is going to change hands. 
To effect this tremendous operation expeditiously 
and in an orderly way seems beyond human in- 
genuity. At the end of the last war, there were only 
32,000 war contracts, aggregating about $5,000,- 
000,000, to be terminated. One year later, 7,000 
contracts were still unsettled! Yet, the problem 
then was relatively simple. 

There are, of course, some mitigating circum- 
stances. Before the war ends, many of the con- 
tracts will have been terminated. The War Depart- 
ment, for example, as of August 31, had already 
terminated, either wholly or in part, more than 
8,000 contracts. Furthermore, it is unlikely that 
the war in Europe and the war in the Pacific will 
end simultaneously. If, as is commonly believed, 
victory over Hitler comes first, it will be possible 
to terminate a large number of contracts while the 
war with Japan is still going on. And even after 
Japan has been defeated, it is doubtful whether the 
war-production machine will be immediately dis- 
mantled. For some years to come, we shal! prob- 
ably have to maintain fairly large land, sea and air 
forces, if only to help police a disordered world; 
and these forces will have to be supplied. 

Nevertheless, when the war is finally over, the 
dollar value of terminable contracts will be very 
large, probably between $50,000,000,000 and $70,- 




















- 000,000,000. To terminate these contracts speedily, 
even if no regard is had for the effect on the pat- 
tern of our industrial life, will tax the full resources 
of both Government and industry. Many of the 
contracts will be partially completed. The plants 
will be full of Government-owned materials and 
machinery. Prime contractors will have thousands 
of contracts with subcontractors. This is an added 
complication because the prime contractors will not 
be able to submit bills to the Government until 
their subcontractors submit bills to them. Any way 
you look at it, there are headaches ahead of us. 

The simplest way to deal with the situation 
would be to give the contracting agencies the 
power to settle whatever contracts they have nego- 
tiated. The National Association of Manufacturers 
has already suggested this procedure to the Senate 
Small Business Committee. The War Department, 
which has let the bulk of war contracts, likewise 
recommends this policy. In fact, Robert P. Patter- 
son, Under-Secretary of War, asked the House 
Military Affairs Committee several weeks ago for 
legislation granting his Department exclusive juris- 
diction over closing all its contracts. 

The weakness in this procedure is that it might 
lead to frauds and irregularities which, by compari- 
son, would make the Teapot Dome scandal look 
like a peccadillo. In past wars the record of Ameri- 
can business has been none too good, and there is 
no sense in creating unnecessary temptation. Some- 
thing like this was in the mind of Comptroller 
General Lindsay C. Warren when he followed Mr. 
Patterson before the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and vigorously opposed granting the War 
Department exclusive jurisdiction over contracts. 
He told the interested committee members that the 
War Department’s regulations for terminating con- 
tracts were prepared by “some one who is blind to 
the interests of the Government,” and he asked 
that his office be given power to review and veto, 
if necessary, all such termination agreements. 

There the matter stands. To expedite reconver- 
sion, which is necessary to prevent wide-scale un- 
employment after the war, war contracts must be 
speedily terminated. But at the same time, as the 
N.A.M. report to the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee conceded, the Government must be protected 
against “fraud and excessive claims.” Before the 
Congress decides how these contradictory objec- 
tives can be reconciled, it might well consider as a 
guiding principle the policy recommended by Ran- 
dolph E. Paul, the Treasury’s tax expert, to the 
Senate subcommittee on contract termination. 
Testifying on October 27, he said: 


I think the interest of the country will best be served 
by speeding up the release of these cash claims to 
the utmost extent consistent with safety of the Gov- 
ernment. I hope we will not be too much delayed by 
what may be called perfection. I think we will have 
the proper sense of values to remember that it may 
be more important to get the cash into these con- 
cerns than it is to strive for the last ounce of per- 
fection in auditing. 


That seems to be a common-sense attitude. 
There will be abuses, but these abuses will have to 
be very great indeed to equal the evils that will 


follow a tardy reconversion of war industry to 
peace-time production. 

But the job of reconverting industry speedily to 
civilian production and doing this with a minimum 
of fraud is only part of the problem facing the 
Congress. As was said earlier in this article, the 
future shape of our economic order largely depends 
on how war contracts are terminated. In many 
cases, those who are ultimately delegated to handle 
terminations will have a choice. For instance, there 
may be question of priority in settling a contract 
held by a firm in the South or one held by a firm 
in the East, by a large corporation or by a small 
business. In either event, the decision will have 
some effect on the pattern of American industry, 
since the firms whose contracts are settled first 
will have a head-start in the scramble for postwar 
markets. Such choices, from the viewpoint of size, 
will favor either big business or little business; 
from a geographical viewpoint, they will favor one 
section of the country over another. 

The best way to see the possibilities involved 
here is to consider what happened in the allocation 
of war contracts. 

According to a masterly study submitted by 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning, 
100 leading corporations held 86 per cent in dollar 
value of all the war contracts awarded between 
June and December, 1940. Even now, after all the 
efforts inside and outside Congress to spread war 
contracts among small concerns, the 100 corpora- 
tions still hold slightly more than 70 per cent of all 
the contracts in force. 

Clearly, the way in which war contracts have 
been allocated has vastly increased the already 
dominant position of big corporations in American 
industry. And the same is true, to a somewhat 
lesser extent, of the geographical concentration of 
industrial power. At the end of May, the value of 
all war contracts amounted to $161,000,000,000. Of 
this sum, $101,000,000,000, or 62 per cent, had been 
awarded to the industrial areas for which the War 
Production Board has regional headquarters at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago and Detroit. 

The way in which contracts are terminated will 
have a similar effect both on the geographical cen- 
tralization or decentralization of industry and on 
the relative position of big and little business. 

The effect upon the latter is especially important, 
since, in the words of Senator O’Mahoney, “little 
business as an independent factor in our economy 
has been steadily pushed toward the brink of the 
precipice.” Not long ago, a high Government offi- 
cial, friendly to small business, told the writer that 
the war had so accentuated the trend toward large 
corporate enterprise that it was doubtful whether 
small manufacturing firms had much of a future 
in this country. If this trend is not halted by the 
manner in which we liquidate the war, the small 
industrialist may have no future at all. We may 
still have a private-enterprise system after the war, 
but it will not be a free, competitive system. 

(To be continued next week.) 
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AMAZING GROWTH 
OF CANADA'S C.C.F. 
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GREAT interest was shown throughout Canada in 
the secular press when, following a plenary council 
of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Catholic 
Church in the Dominion, held in Quebec City, it was 
announced that “the Faithful are free to support 
any political party upholding the basic Christian 
traditions of Canada and favoring needed reforms 
in the social and economic order which are de- 
manded in such urgency in pontifical documents.” 
This declaration seemed to imply plainly that Cath- 
olics had the same liberty of supporting the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation as the older, 
long-established parties, and so it was widely inter- 
preted. 

This interest derived primarily from the fact that 
Catholics have been in some doubt as to what was 
the Church’s attitude towards the C.C.F., and fre- 
quently withheld their support of a party whose 
policy had their sympathy. No actual pronounce- 
ment had ever been issued by the Catholic Hier- 
archy as a whole against the C.C.F., but in 1934, a 
year after the C.C.F. was formed, the late Arch- 
bishop Gauthier of Montreal issued a pastoral let- 
ter containing a mise en garde or warning anent 
the new Socialist party which had the effect of dis- 
couraging many Catholic sympathizers. Later Car- 
dinal Villeneuve issued a somewhat similar warning. 

The new pronouncement is accepted by all fac- 
tions in Canada as having the effect of making all 
existing parties, except the Communist, equal in 
the eyes of the Church so far as freedom of support 
by Catholic voters is concerned. Condemnation of 
the Communist party is reiterated in the pro- 
nouncement, its policy being described as “revolu- 
tionary socialism, which is materialistic in its phi- 
losophy, which denies the right of private property 
and which, by concentrating all economic as well 
as political power in the State, sets up a system of 
totalitarianism destructive of liberty and degrading 
to the human person.” It is implied that the C.C.F. 
stands for none of these things. 

Behind this is an interesting story of a Left-Wing 
development in Canada which political observers 
for a long time did not take very seriously, but 
which they have suddenly begun to find of possibly 
deep significance. The Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation was born of the great depression in 
Canada and of the apparent inability of the exist- 
ing political and economic system to cope with the 
distressing conditions of the period. The original 
western group was composed of representatives of 
organized farmers, labor and other bodies, who de- 
clared that capitalism could not be reformed or 
restored and that the only permanent solution of 
Canada’s problem was to replace capitalism by a 
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new social order. This involved the extensive social- 
ization of industry and social planning. The party 
proposed to socialize financial institutions and to 
introduce a large program of socialized public 
works, including housing financed by public credit, 
protection of trade unions, national contributory 
social insurance and socialized health services. 

With comparative rapidity, under vigorous and 
ardent leadership, the party impressed itself on the 
public consciousness and, moving eastward, stead- 
ily recruited supporters. Those under its 
banner were earnest men, idealists, often Utopian, 
quite altruistic social reformers, but, as their op- 
ponents repeatedly pointed out, quite generally in- 
experienced theorists rather than practical men of 
affairs. No opportunity was missed to put up can- 
didates at general elections or when a seat became 
vacant anywhere, and within ten years the party, 
regarded so lightly in its inception and early de- 
velopment, had become the official opposition in 
three Provinces, holds seats in several other Pro- 
vincial Parliaments, and has eleven members in 
the Dominion House of Commons. 

The other reason why the pronouncement of the 
Hierarchy aroused more than usual interest at the 
time of its issuance is that there has suddenly ap- 
peared in current politics a trend to such seeming 
Left-Wing policies as that of the C.C.F. When, not 
long ago, four by-elections were held in various 
parts of Canada, the four Government candidates 
were defeated, in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, by 
C.C.F. candidates, in Montreal by a Communist, 
and in rural Quebec by a member of the Bloc 
Populaire, a new Rightist party of social reform. 
When, this summer, the Liberal party was defeated 
in Ontario, C.C.F. representation rose from insig- 
nificance to become the Opposition to the new Pro- 
gressive-Conservative Government. 

The C.C.F. also came recently into new promi- 
nence by reason of its categorical refusal to con- 
sider affiliation with the Communists for political 
representation. At the time the International Co- 
mintern was dissolved, Canadian Communists got 
together and decided to form a national party and 
enter the political arena. Emerging from conven- 
tion as the Progressive Labor party, they made 
outright overtures to the C.C.F. to unite for politi- 
cal action, but this offer was summarily rejected 
without consideration. This would seem to be the 
last of many attempts on the part of extreme Left- 
ists to ally themselves with the party that advo- 
cates democratic Socialism, endeavors which many 
Provincial organizations of the party have had to 
combat. They have on more than one occasion, in 
fact, expelled members for participating in confer- 
ences which embraced, among other representa- 
tives, avowed Communists. 

It was this endeavor of many extreme Leftists 
to climb on the C.C.F. wagon which rather be- 
clouded the party’s official disassociation, rendered 
the C.C.F. somewhat suspect, and engendered some 
misgiving among Catholics. It was by no means 
clear for a time that the Communists would not 
succeed in their endeavor to infiltrate into domi- 
nant positions in the movement. Time, it is appar- 











ently now considered, has shown that the C.C.F. 
has maintained a sincere and effective opposition 
to the Communists despite their persistent efforts 
to be recognized as collaborators. 

Certainly the dominant characteristic of Com- 
munism and Marxism, atheism, has never tainted 
the membership of the C.C.F. Among its most 
prominent leaders, in fact, have been clergymen, 
and ministers of the Gospel have been numerous in 
its membership. Whatever else one might think 
about the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, 
it seems to have been generally guided by, and to 
have attracted, followers among men and women 
genuinely desirous of molding the world somewhat 
closer to the Christian ideal. 

The original Manifesto of the C.C.F. party of 
1933 has been periodically elaborated by the ex- 
pressions of party leaders which, in the opinion of 
political students, still leave their objectives some- 
what vague and without a really clear blueprint to 
work from. The party proposes to achieve the bene- 
fits of Socialism, a higher living standard for Ca- 
nadians, a more equitable distribution of goods, a 
better life, without restricting the liberty of the 
individual, without regimentation, without pushing 
people around. While the central Government of 
Canada shall control the whole economy, the sys- 
tem of private property and private enterprise will 
be retained. It would socialize the key industries 
controlling the country’s economy as a whole, 
among these being banks, transportation, electric 
power and “large monopolies.” Also listed are min- 
ing and pulp and paper industries and the distribu- 
tion of milk, bread, coal and gasoline. Smaller 
businesses would be handled by cooperatives. 

It bases the ideal state on the assumption that 
all of these locally-owned socialized units would 
voluntarily work in harmony in accordance with a 
national plan, and that the national Government 
would not have to step in to regulate, control and 
compel. At least at the outset, according to its 
leader, the C.C.F. does not aim to put the country’s 
economy under State control. For some time, at 
least, Socialism and private enterprise must coexist. 
The State would, however, fix the profit of private 
companies, determine their production, and at any 
time take them over at its own price. Social-secur- 
ity measures would remove the fear of want, and 
hence savings for investment would to this extent 
be unnecessary. 
The effect of the pronouncement of the Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops has been merely to clear 
up any doubt that existed as to the liberty of Cath- 
olics to join the C.C.F., which many have done and 
others desired to do. As one leading Catholic jour- 
nal, mouthpiece for an important diocese, put it: 

Regarding the situation politically, it may be said to 

be a matter for congratulation that there is such a 

party as the C.C.F. to attract those voters who, as 

recent elections have shown, are dissatisfied with the 

older parties, and who, in the absence of the C.C.F., 

might give their support to the Communists dis- 

guised as the labor party. 
But there may be a good deal more significance to 
this than is immediately apparent. 

While some observers of the political scene see 


in the recent victories of the C.C.F. and the party’s 
gathering strength merely dissatisfaction with cer- 
tain of the wartime policies of the Government in 
power, others see a definite turning to the policies 
inherent in the C.C.F. program, and vision a future 
of national importance for the C.C.F. They point 
to certain significant developments at the present 
time which might mean much greater strength and 
power as the result of the coming Federal election. 

One of these development is the turning of legiti- 
mate labor groups to the C.C.F. for political repre- 
sentation. At its convention in September last, the 
Canadian Congress of Labor, with 450 branches 
and nearly 83,000 members, endorsed the C.C.F. as 
the political arm of Labor and recommended all its 
affiliates and chartered unions to affiliate with the 
C.C.F. The other is the apparent endeavor of the 
C.C.F. and Bloc Populaire to get together and 
evolve a working formula. 

The Bloc P is a new Quebec party, 
French and Catholics, little more than a year old, 
which has many things in common with the C.C.F. 
It stands in Provincial politics for social reform 
and a better deal for the common man. It similarly 
came into being as a protest against the status quo, 
as implied by Liberal and Progressive-Conserva- 
tives. Membership is of the same type of earnest, 
ardent, idealistic young men who are coming to 
believe that, paradoxically, they may go over to the 
Left and still stay on the Right. 

It is the opinion of certain individuals on the 
inside of Provincial political affairs that Quebec, 
traditionally Liberal and sending an almost solid 
bloc to the Federal House, may, by reason of cer- 
tain dissatisfactions with the present Government 
at Ottawa, send several Bloc Populaire candidates 
to the Federal House at the next and reasonably 
early election. It is almost certain that at this elec- 
tion the C.C.F. will secure additional seats, and 
alignment with the Bloc Populaire would give them 
real power. Observers even see the possibility of 
the united party having a majority in the House. 
This is not very widely appreciated as yet, but 
must be regarded definitely as a remote possibility. 
It adds significance to the recent pronouncement 
of the Catholic Hierarchy which was not apparent 
on the surface. 

With this possibility in sight, the question broad- 
ly posed is whether Canada is to have social reform 
by revolutionary or evolutionary means. The poli- 
cies of both older parties towards this matter are 
admittedly very much the same; being, in general, 
for the maintenance of the present economic and 
political system, with a gradual and continuous 
remedying of its imperfections. Certain measures 
incorporated in the original Manifesto of the C.C.F. 
have been incorporated into legislation—for in- 
stance, unemployment insurance—and others are 
in the offing, notably a modified form of State medi- 
cine. The Dominion is destined to move ever more 
forthrightly along socialistic lines and it is for the 
people, among them Catholics, who have been given 
complete freedom of political choice by this action 
of the Hierarchy, to decide whether it shall be after 
the manner of tradition or novelty. 
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RETREAT FROM MOSCOW ? 


COMPARATIVELY little attention was paid to the 
Anglo-Russian pact of friendship and non-aggres- 
sion concluded in May, 1942. But the similar 
agreement between the Czecho-Slovak Govern- 
ment-in-Exile, represented by President Benes, and 
Soviet Russia is bound to be sharply scrutinized. 

Why this sudden development of interest? Be- 
cause of the preceding events. The Declarations of 
Moscow and Teheran gave hope, but no certainty, 
as to what might lie hidden in the recesses of their 
broad provisions. Explanations by the respective 
signers will greatly aid in the unfolding of these 
hidden implications, but subsequent diplomatic ac- 
tions will also reveal their intent and, since Moscow 
and Teheran, the Benes-Stalin agreement is the 
first diplomatic event. In default of any further 
knowledge it is frankly not encouraging. 

The primary reason for any genuine encourage- 
ment as to the developments now taking place is 
to be found in any and every sign that the major 
Powers of the United Nations are firm in their 
adherence to the principle of an international world 
organization, which can speak with juridical au- 
thority to all its members, large or small. 

If we follow the mind of the Holy See, or the 
mind of the religious leaders of different faiths ex- 
pressed in the fifth point of their recent identical 
Declaration on World Peace, it is clear that such 
an international organization is not a mere ideal 
to be attained, through evolution and habits of con- 
sultation, at some indefinite future time, but a 
minimum with which to begin, if any enduring 
peace is to be attained. The purpose of such an or- 
ganization is to achieve for all nations exactly what 
the Czecho-Russian agreement is supposed to 
achieve for two—or for a few, if Poland or other 
adjacent countries unite with it: security against 
aggression from single nations or combinations, 
protection from cordons sanitaires, a framework 
for collaboration and effective adjudication of con- 
troversies. Its function is to provide for all nations, 
including Russia, what they need and have a right 
to. A world organization marks the end of spheres 
of influence and balances of power. 

Moscow and Teheran have raised the hope of 
such an international organization. As Anne O’Hare 
McCormick observes in the New York Times: 


On the face of it, the Soviet-Czecho-Slovak pact 
looks like a hedge against the failure of these hopes 
—a return to a system that failed to work. . . 
Either the peace-loving forces of the world combine 
effectively and without reservations to eliminate the 
old dangers or they do not. Either the four-Power 
agreement means what it says, in which case sepa- 
rate pacts are unnecessary, or it doesn’t, in which 
case they are useless. 

Certainly if anyone can give a clear explanation 
of the pact and its bearings, that should be Mr. 
Benes, in view of his experiences and the best of 
his ideals in the past. But whatever or whenever be 
this explanation, the insistence here must be firm 
that there shall be no retreat from Moscow or 


Teheran. 
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EDIT 


HOME FROM THE WAR 


NEVER has winter looked milder, never friend- 
lier, than to the hospitalized boys from over- 
seas as they hasten homeward in sickbays on 
wheels. Hospital trains bear an appalling wit- 
ness to the cruelty and brutality of war, but 
when they are carrying the patient back to a 
hospital in or close to his native town, they 
may seem like a foretaste of Heaven. 

Christmas at home even minus an eye, leg 
or arm is still Christmas. Merely from the 
therapeutic point of view, it is a wise as well 
as a merciful gesture on the part of the au- 
thorities to allow the wounded and crippled 
to complete their period of healing close to 
loved ones and ‘old associations. 

The boys who come back on stretchers, in 
casts and bandages, may envy those who breeze 
home radiant with health and good spirits. Yet 
will they be sure to envy their more fortunate 
companions six months or a year from now? 
Homecoming, in a way, is even a greater strain 
than departure. Those who have often re- 
turned, like those who have often departed, are 
on guard against treacherous emotions and un- 
expected disappointments. After the first brief 
excitement and the joys of relaxation, comes 
often an emotional let-down. A man is lucky, 
under certain circumstances, if he does not suf- 
fer a moral let-down as well. It is no trifling 
matter for a young lad when suddenly all the 
structure of discipline and companionship which 
have sustained his will, his ambition, his cour- 
age during the long and hard months vanishes 
into thin air. The transition from terrific hard- 
ship endured in remote places to ordinary civil- 
ian life is too swift, in this war, to allow much 
time for readjustment. 

That problem is solved for the hospitalized 
service men. Spiritually, mentally, emotionally, 
they are eased back over the chasm that sepa- 
rates war from peace. 

The moral of this is that now is the time for 
the folks at home to prepare thoroughly and 
wisely for both types of homecoming. Pre- 
pare for the shock of the returning war vic- 
tims; prepare for the still more difficult task 
of easing the physically and mentally sound 
back into the humdrum of civilian life. Here is 
a mighty matter for which to ask counsel at 
the Crib of the Christ Child. 

















TORIALS 


FULL FAITH AND CREDIT 


NEVADA divorces, which the Supreme Court 
decision in North Carolina vs. Williams obliged 
other States to recognize, under the “full faith 
and credit” clause, are under fire again. 

In the New York State Supreme Court, Jus- 
tice Morris Eder denied the validity of a Reno 
divorce in the State of New York, if domicile 
had been obtained in Nevada solely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the decree. In North Carolina 
vs. Williams, the question of domicile had not 
been raised; but Justice Jackson, in his dissent- 
ing opinion, stressed the dangers in allowing 
“full faith and credit” to a decree obtained un- 
der the Nevada laws on domicile. 

Certainly, the idea that a citizen of another 
State can be deprived of his rights as a hus- 
band by the operation of the laws of Nevada, 
without any necessity of his being informed of 
the fact that his rights are in danger, seems 
repugnant to sound reason and ethics. What- 
ever the abstract legality of a visitor’s becom- 
ing a citizen by a six weeks’ residence in an 
auto-court, thereby giving the State the power 
to alter the rights of a third party, the whole 
process is wholly unworthy of a sovereign 
State; and to compel other States to acquiesce 
in this is, as Mr. Justice Jackson said, demoral- 
izing. It will endow the divorce laws of every 
State with the laxity of the least scrupulous. 

The New York Supreme Court’s decision 
opens the door to another way of repairing the 
damage done by the Reno divorce mills. It 
claims for New York the right to attack a Reno 
divorce upon the grounds of domicile. A similar 
claim is made in New Jersey, by the counsel for 
Mr. J. H. R. Cromwell, husband of Doris Duke 
Cromwell, who is attempting to divorce him in 
Reno: 

We regard Mrs. Cromwell’s claim of bona fide 
residence in Nevada as a sham and a fraud 
being practised upon the Nevada courts, the 
courts of New Jersey and on her husband. The 
basis for any Nevada decree, as is the case in 
all States, is a bona fide domicile. 

Reno’s auto-court domicile for divorce is the 
reductio ad absurdum of divorce laws. Perhaps, 
as the late Father Blakely suggested in one of 
his last editorials (AMERICA, Jan. 16, 1943), it 
is time for Congress to use what powers it has 
under the “full faith and credit” clause to clean 
up this unsavory mess. 





WAR-TIME WAGES 


ONE of the most plausible arguments against the 
continuation of consumer subsidies is based on the 
general ability of urban workers to pay higher 
prices for food. It is one of the most plausible argu- 
ments because it finds support in the widespread 
belief that the high wages paid to some war work- 
ers are typical in industry and commerce. 

It is important, before joining in the crucial de- 
bate on subsidies, that we ask ourselves how valid 
is this widespread belief. 

During recent weeks, the attempt of 1,100,000 
non-operating railways employes to secure a wage 
increase beyond the limit permitted by the “Little 
Steel” yardstick has been front-page news. Official 
figures on this case reveal that the average wage 
of these workers is seventy-four cents an hour. 
More than one-tenth of them—160,000—receive 
less than fifty cents an hour; 32,000 receive exactly 
fifty cents; almost one-half of them—544,000—are 
paid less than seventy cents an hour. Will anyone 
argue that these men, many of them husbands and 
fathers, are riding a wave of war prosperity and 
are able to pay still higher prices for food? 

But the case of the non-operating railroad em- 
ployes is not an isolated phenomenon. 

In the October issue of the American Federa- 
tionist, L. m.tcalfe Walling, Director of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department of Labor, 
reported on the working of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act since its inception five years ago. Some of 
his summaries are pertinent to the discussion on 
wartime wages. For instance, during the past year 
a minimum wage of forty cents an hour was estab- 
lished in, or provided for, industries which employ 
about 12,500,000 covered workers. Studies made 
for the industry committees revealed that 650,000 
of these workers were being paid less than forty 
cents an hour. 

Furthermore, investigators of the Wage and 
Hour Division found that of 57,000 establishments 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, nearly 
one-half were violating the law by paying less than 
the minimum wage or less than time-and-one-half 
for hours worked beyond forty. 

Are these the workers, one is tempted to ask the 
farm lobby, and the canning interests allied with 
it, “who are making more money than ever before 
in their lives” and can easily meet higher food 
costs out of increased earnings? 

Or consider the seventh monthly report issued 
some weeks ago by the War Labor Board. Atcord- 
ing to this report, more than one-fourth of the 
workers involved in wage-adjustment cases during 
September earned less than fifty cents an hour! 

These examples are not meant to present an ex- 
haustive picture of the low wage rates which exist 
in our wartime economy. They do indicate, how- 
ever, the injustice of the anti-subsidy argument 
based on the ability of urban workers to pay higher 
prices for food. Many of these workers are actually 
worse off now than they were before the war. They 
cannot stand another increase in the cost of living. 
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CHRISTMAS 


IN the midst of the world’s most terrible war, mil- 
tions of men and women on both sides will take 
their minds for a while from the grim business of 
war-making or war production to honor the Child 
who was born “when the whole world was at 
peace.” A thoughtful man must wonder at the 
power of this Child, the memory of whose birth 
persists so vividly that, even when all that He 
stood for seems to be going down to destruction, 
men stop to recall it, and celebrate it in every part 
of the world. 

In other pages of this issue, writers have de- 
scribed the varied and beautiful ways in which, in 
every land, the Feast of Christmas is celebrated. 
The contrast is striking and poignant, between the 
peace, the trustfulness, the friendliness and the 
simplicity that suffuse all these age-old customs 
and the brutality, violence and cruelty of the world 
at war. Yet if one casts his mind back through the 
years of history, he cannot but realize that mighty 
empires built on wealth and power and the sword 
have fallen and been forgotten; that learned men 
have more than once prophesied that Christ’s spell 
over men’s minds and hearts was broken—and 
they are forgotten; but that in every land, and 
under every sun, the memory of the Child born in 
the stable lives in honor, and that His tiny hands 
hold men’s hearts in a grasp that not even the 
bitterest shocks of war can loosen. 

We shall, perhaps, be reminded at this point that 
Christmas has become very commercial, especially 
in our own country. We shall be told that the re- 
spect and honor paid to the Christ-Child is degen- 
erating into a sweet sentimentality; that it is be- 
coming less the Feast of Christ’s coming than the 
Feast of the Children, of the Home, with no hint 
of the true supernatural significance. All that we 
must admit; yet the very fact that the world holds 
onto the Feast, that no lapse of time or shock of 
war has served to make men forget or abandon it, 
must indicate that Christmas answers to some very 
deep and universal need in men’s hearts. Granted 
that our Christmas seems to owe more to Dickens 
than to the Evangelists; yet is not Dickens echoing, 
albeit in a very minor key, the angelic message: 
“Peace on earth to men of good will’? 

Does not the worldwide celebration of Christmas 
in the midst of the worldwide war show us all the 
more clearly why men turn to Christmas, show 
us what men seek from Christmas? The ideal of 
peace and good will is one very dear to men’s 
hearts. It is the only explanation of their willing- 
ness to endure the sufferings of a world war; they 
fight that their children may live in a world whence 
war and hatred have been banished. Their worst 
fear is, lest having suffered and endured so much 
for the sake of peace and good will among men, 
their sacrifices should prove to have been in vain. 

For men’s minds and hearts are haunted by the 
age-old human tragedy; the tragedy of angelic as- 
pirations dragged down by the beast in us. We feel 
in our best moments, and we show in our finest 
achievements, the vast scope of our human possi- 
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bilities. In every age, our greatest writers and 
singers, our greatest teachers and leaders, have 
shown us the ideal, the perfect, the possibilities of 
human life and human development that we have 
within us. Even beyond the limits of this world 
and this life our best thoughts carry us; we feel 
within us the seeds of immortality, a hunger and 
thirst not to be satisfied by anything less than 
Perfection and Infinity. 

And yet we are enmeshed in the web of flesh, 
and our aspirations must sustain a constant strug- 
gle, often a losing struggle, against the gravita- 
tional pull of our earthly clay. All history testifies 
to the “tragic flaw” in our nature that, time and 
again, makes mockery of our ideals. Unhappy men 
that we are, who shall deliver us from this body 
of death? 

Christmas, in spite of human failure, in the face 
of war itself, is a witness to the persistence of the 
ideal of peace and good will. It is the yearly re- 
minder that all men are brothers, that we are 
meant to live together in peace upon this world. 
The allure of wealth and the parade of power can- 
not so bedazzle us that we forget to turn to the 
little cave where a Child is born; and at least once 
a year men pay tribute to poverty, meekness and 
kindness. At Christmas, even if men do not think 
much of Christ, they think of His needy brethren; 
they may have forgotten the Christian creed, but 
they practise Christian charity. As each year draws 
to its close, men feel and act, if only for a short 
time, if only from an obscurely-understood custom, 
as if they had-cast off the shackles of their human 
imperfections and all men were at last brothers in 
fact and in deed. It is the flag of Christ still waving 
on the ramparts of the world; though the battle 
be going against Him, yet men have not hauled it 
down. 

Yet, the pity of it, that men should not realize 
what gifts the hands of the Christ-Child hold for 
them! They gather around the Manger to com- 
memorate Christ’s birth; but their eyes do not see 
that He is offering them what their hearts most 
desire—peace and good will. They do not know 
that He understands the “tragic flaw” and the anti- 
nomy of infinite longings in finite flesh; that it is 
precisely to heal that flaw and to resolve that anti- 
nomy that He came into the world. 

Only in the light of the Incarnation can we really 
understand Christmas; only in that light can we 
understand even ourselves. For Christmas is the 
birth of God in human flesh; and the reason for 
His coming is that our race had fallen from its high 
estate and that only God could restore it. We have 
infinite longings, because God made us for Him- 
self; but our wounded nature makes it impossible 
for us to reach that estate again except through 
God; through Christ are our wounds healed, 
through Him shall our deepest desires be satisfied. 

The whole history of man testifies to the need 
for a Saviour; in every age men have seen and ap- 
proved the better things and stooped to the worse. 
This wartime Christmas makes us feel that need 
all the more keenly. May God open men’s eyes and 
direct their steps to Him who was born to save us. 
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THIS CHRISTMAS POETRY 








(and how unlike!) another elite guard, they bear, at 
the season of His birth, an SS—initials of two quali- 
ties that stamp their work (if it be true work) no 
less than they illumine the Feast. 

Christmas is, perhaps, the unique feast that joins 
so wonderfully and winningly the qualities of sim- 
plicity and sublimity. A baby is born: how simple, 
how usual! The baby is God: mysteriously sublime! 

These two elements run through the whole 
Christmas liturgy; the simplicity of “a Child is 
born to us and a Son is given to us,” the utterly 
unassuming ordinariness of “Joseph went up... 
to be enrolled with Mary, his wife, who was with 
child” are counterpointed by the surging sublimity 
of thought and language that pulse through Tecum 
principium in die virtutis tuae: in 
sanctorum, ex utero ante luciferum genui te (“with 
thee is the principality in the day of thy strength, 
in the brightness of the Saints: from the womb 
before the day star I begot thee’’). The “goodness 
and kindness of our Saviour God” is lowly; but He 
is, too, the “brightness of His glory and the figure 
of His substance, upholding all things by the word 
of His power,” majestically sublime. 

The two elements of the Feast, then, must find 
their shadowing forth in all poetry that is both 
Christmassy and poetry. Puddings and mulled ale, 
trees, toys and tinsel, turkey and the blazing hearth 
must somehow, by the poet’s imaginative alchemy, 
lead naturally and reverently to the Cave, which 
was a home, but also (perhaps, indeed, for that 
very reason) a place of wonder. 

Nor can the poet omit the human, homely, 
round-the-hearth, stockings-filled- with -nuts-and- 
candy touch—not if he is to write a real, authentic 
Christmas poem. To dwell only on the splendors of 
the Eternal Word leaping down from Heaven while 
midnight held its course, and not to tell of the lamb 
and the donkey and hay, is to write, it may be, a 
majestic theological poem but not one that will tell 
of our Christmas which is, after His two natures, 
Divine and human in its joys. 

Catholic poets know that; by a certain homing 
instinct they wing right to the heart of Christmas. 


They hint at, they touch upon, they stand in awe 
before the breath-taking truth, and their realiza- 
tion of the sublimity saves their thought and their 
verse from sentimentality; they sing of the lowly 
like-us-ness of the dear event, and the warmth of 
their humanity saves their thought and verse from 
over-austerity. And in this, every Catholic poet 
who writes of His Nativity is much like to Our 
Lady, for she gazed, that midnight, far, far down 
the unending depths and up the infinite sheer 
heights of the simplicity and the sublimity. He was 
God, but He fed at Her breast. 

And from the deft interweaving of these two 
elements, much as God interwove them in the great 
Fact, springs the emotion that sings and shouts in 
every true Christmas poem, joy. Joy that He who 
has become a Baby is God; joy that what He has 
become is a Baby; joy that simplicity is sublime 
and that sublimity is simple. And God will not mind 
too much if we rejoice a little more over the sim- 
plicity than over the sublimity; sublime things 
over-awe us a bit; with the simple we feel, or ought 
to feel, more at home. If the simple, human, homely 
touch predominates in Catholic Christmas poetry, 
it is not a bad business, so long as the majesty of 
the great Fact tempers and leads our human joy to 
at least touching the hem of the Divine. 

Ever since the first Christmas, there have been 
these Christmas poets and poems. Chesterton was 
perhaps the greatest of our latter-day ones; so was 
the unknown one great who wrote the priceless 
Towneley Second Shepherds’ Play, with its mar- 
velous, natural transition from rough peasants’ fun 
to the quaint and sweet reverence of the shepherds’ 
visit to the Crib and of the little verses they say 
with their presents to Him, one of which goes: 

Hail, pretty darling, Thou art God indeed. 

I pray to Thee, be near when I have need. 

Sweet is Thy look, although my heart does bleed 

To see Thee here, and dressed in such poor weed. 

Hail, Babe, on Thee I call. 

I bring a tennis ball. 

Take it and play withal. 

Yes, Christian ages have always mingled the two 
in their joy at Christmas time. Fun and holiness, 
simple and sublime, Divine and human brought to- 
gether, as He has brought them together, make 
Christmas poetry. The poets who can do that are 
makers, indeed. They are truly an elite guard, 
standing watch not too far from the other winged 
poets who chanted the first Christmas poem, the 
Gloria. 


Turn the page now, and see how our poets are 
still, thank God, writing in the same lovely tradi- 
tion. If their verses bring you closer to the sublime 
simplicity of the great day, they and AMERICA will 
have wished you, very effectively indeed, a Merry 
Christmas. H. C. G. 
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EXPECTANCY 


It may not be on Christmas Eve 
When silver bells are ringing, 
There may not be a starry sky 
With hosts of angels singing. 


It may be very dark the night 
When she and God together, 
Come seeking out my little heart 
To shield them from the weather. 


His Mother may not be in blue— 

I may not even know them— 
Perhaps I'd best give all the world 
The courtesy I’d show them. 


And lest they take me by surprise, 
I think it ample reason 

To leave my heart’s expectant door 
Flung wide in every season. 








CAROL OF WONDER 


It was not in a city 
But in a little town 
Where Mary sought shelter 
To lay her down. 


*Twas not in guarded palace 
Nor in warm hall; 

Mary made her ready 
In a cattle stall. 


She was not a princess; 
No fame had she 

Who bore sweet Jesus 
For you and me. 


She was a lonely stranger; 
Nobody knew 

She would be blessed 
Centuries through. 


Sister Mary ADA 


BALLAD OF CHRISTMAS 


The Angel said to Mary: 

“O, will you be His bride? 
The Lord of all Creation 
Would in your womb abide.” 


“O, Gabriel,” said Mary, 
“Could such fulfilment be? 
Unto the Lord Creator 

I vowed virginity.” 


“O, Mary,” said the Angel, 
“God waits upon your will— 
And do you choose a cradle, 
A Cross upon a hill, 


Grief past all understanding, 
Joy deeper than the sea— 
Yet keep for your Creator 
Your dear virginity?” 


O, that was in the spring-time, 
Three seasons’ length away, 
And now the little Jesus 

Lies swaddled on the hay. 


A merry, merry Christmas! 
Sing Heaven and sing earth, 
Because the spotless Maiden 
Consented and gave birth; 


And when the little Jesus 
Climbs Calvary to die, 

O, all Eve's little children 
Will bow their heads and cry, 


And they will run to Mary 
To comfort her, and say: 
“We could not go to Heaven 
Except for Christmas Day.” 


Ring Christmas bells for Mary, 
Sweet Mother of all men, 
Who gave us little Jesus 

To open Heaven again. 


Sara MAYNARD 
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Of all the shining planets 
In the night sky— 

Only one star 
To find Him by. 


Many the wise men 
Who saw that light; 

Yet but three followed 
That holy night. 


Ah! the star is no wonder, 
Nor angel song! ... 

The wonder, they found Him 
On quest so long. 


This be my salvation, 
My faith, my star— 
He that seeks shall find Him 
However far. 
DoroTtHyY Marie Davis 


THE ANTIQUE HUSH 


The antique hush is back again. It’s here 

Looking for the white roof, and the gold straw, and the 
queer 

V-shaped ears of the ass, and the hat of horn 

Worn by the ox, and the little Child new-born, 


And shepherds, knees in the snow, outside the hut 
Staring in at their God, and not knowing what 
Exactly to do, and, of course, the Mother of Prayer, 
Become the Mother of God, at vigil there, 


And great Saint Joseph, erect, like column that keeps 
The shelter from falling down while the Infant sleeps, 
And outside, over the roof, the angels bright 

Holding their choir-rehearsal in darkest night. 


And a shepherd’s dog that ran through the shepherd 
men 
And came to the very door and faltered then, 
And a little lamb trailing the shepherds’ heels 
Lifting up one of its feet for the cold it feels. 
DANIEL SARGENT 














CHRISTMAS CARD: 1943 


(Unless you become as a little child . . .) 
You-there, shepherd child, 
In a wintry cavern wild, 
Smallness has an ox beguiled. 
Will you visit little Jesus, 
Where the snow sifts icy breezes, 
Where a steaming donkey sneezes. 
For all the soldiers wanted me 
To say to you, that if you see 
Little Jesus, tell Him we 
Would be with Him, if we could, 
And look at Mary if we should 
Glance upwards; she is good 
To look at slowly, 
Even if you are not holy, 
Even if your days are woe-ly. 
And all the soldiers told me, too, 
To tell the little One, through you, 
That there is something He could do 
For all the soldiers far and near, 
And all the ones who are not here, 
Where there is love and hate and fear. 
Just tell Him that we told 
You a way we could be old 
And have a memory of gold. 
Tell him that the planes and tanks 
Can make good kites and penny banks, 
That melted bullets can turn flanks 
Of beefsteak, if they are a spit, 
And tell Him that we all could sit 
And eat and dream and tinkle wit 
On His birthday, if the war 
Could be something someone saw 
In a far, forgotten maw, 
If the guns, the bombs, the men 
Could be movies once again, 
Could be wonder in my pen. 
And lastly, what they told me most, 
(All my friends, the soldier-host) 
Tell Him that it is our boast 
That we know how He is small, 
And we know how He is tall, 
Say we love Him; that is all. 

JOSEPH DEVER 


TC A BISHOP UNFROCKED 


Excellency! To what base use 
Return the lordly, marry? 

Do angels laugh or saints accuse, 
What would they say in Bari? 


They’ve made a cap from your birette 
To pull about your eyes, 

A mackinaw from your mozette 

Of unascetic size. 


Each silken buskin, when exposed, 
Became a leather boot, 

The day your red soutane was closed 
To form a trousered suit. 


Your smile benignly rectoral 
They’ve twisted to a chuckle, 

And hammered down your pectoral 
Cross into a buckle. 


They’ve feminized your saintedness 
For no euphonic cause, 

Cut down the name of Nicholas 

To an unfinished clause. 


The image of a Saint, at last, 
From idol-ridden Rome 
Delights the grim iconoclast, 
The Presbyterian home. 


The sects are loading him with chores 
To make the nickles ring, 
And they who own department stores 
Enshrine a graven thing. 


O Bishop Nicholas, so staid 
In right pontificals, 
I like you better, I’m afraid, 
In these hereticals. 
Fray ANGELICO CHAVEZ 


GOLD STAR: 1943 


Bow the head. 
Bend the knee. 
A Mother begs 
For a word with me. 


Small and sweet, 
Bright as day, 

She seeks a place 
For her Son to stay. 


Now, go, tears! 
Now, come, joy! 
And enter in, 
Little Hebrew Boy! 


Take this heart, 
Made by Thee, 
And dwell therein 
In Thy Infancy. 


So perhaps 
I shall smile 
And preach Thy Peace 
In a little while. 
Mary FAaBYAN WINDSATT 


CHRISTMAS: 1943 


(For J. D. B., somewhere in the Italian hills.) 


This year the Shepherd leaves His flocks 
For hills and caves and evil rocks 
Wherein the trembling little fox 

Doth couch in dread. 


He knows how little foxes feel 
When skiey dragons swoop and wheel, 
Who once had not a stone to seal 

A tired head 


Until the day of Calvary 
When Joseph, man of Arimathee, 
Gave up a granite bier to be 
His quiet bed. 
CHARLES A. BraDy 
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THE POET'S EXPERIENCE 


CLOWNS AND ANGELS. By Wallace Fowlie. Sheed and 

Ward. $2.50 
FORTUNES of the war brought Wallace Fowlie from 
France back to his native America—he is now teaching 
in the French Department at Yale—and we can thank 
those fortunes. For, to judge by this book alone, Mr. 
Fowlie’s scholarship is an enrichment of Catholic 
thought in this country. 

Clowns and Angels is a little book (160 pages). Its 
odd title is taken from Jean Cocteau, who defined men 
as being “gawky peasants from Heaven, lourdauds du 
ciel que nous sommes.” In the French writers, some con- 
temporary, some recent, whom Mr. Fowlie discusses, 
the earthly and the heavenly elements are found not 
in mere juxtaposition, but as component parts of a com- 
mon trait: a certain poetic heroism. These men are 
“haunted by the destiny of man in its most spiritual 
sense. The new heroism which, for the moment, com- 
prises the re-embracing of man’s metaphysical prob- 
lem, belongs to the artist and the poet”: the knowl- 
edge “from great depths” of the struggle between good 
and evil. 

A profoundly French preoccupation runs through the 
work of such violently diverse novelists and poets as 
André Gide, Mauriac, Proust, Jules Romains, Baudelaire 
and Paul Claudel. France, says Fowlie, is “the country 
where one problem is never isolated from other prob- 
lems ... the Jocists refused to oppose . . . the terms 
‘justice’ and ‘charity’ (as world Socialism has been do- 
ing), but sought to conciliate them in a total under- 
standing of the terms in the light of Christian theology.” 
And “the modern Frenchman has inherited a capacity 
for lucid reasoning and precision as well as an insati- 
able need to investigate what torments man, or what 
he at least believes torments man.” The “classic” and 
the “gothic” elements are inextricably combined. 

Two ideas consistently run through Fowlie’s penetrat- 
ing analysis. One of these is the integrity and quasi- 
tragic character of the artist’s and poet’s “heroism” in 
grappling, each in his own way, with this tormenting 
question of resolving his inner conflict, of finding an 
interpretation for the world which he observes, yet of 
which he is a living part. Even Gide and his Immoral. 
iste can be credited, within this precise and limited 
sphere, with a quasi-heroic “sincerity” in perpetually 
re-stating the problem to himself, in seeking a con- 
tinually more exact and exacting expression. (In one 
of his many acute aphorisms, Fowlie notes that the 
terminus of the poet’s experience is expression; that of 
the mystic, the man of God, is silence.) 

Nevertheless, to follow the other idea, there can be 
no minimizing the terrible detriment which the loss of 
a supernatural Faith and the consequent abandonment 
of moral values have imposed upon the field of art 
itself. It is one of Fowlie’s merits that he expresses here 
so lucidly Catholic an understanding of just this point: 

The past achievements of Greek philosophy, of 

Roman political unity, and of Christian morality and 

virtue form the three goals which western civiliza- 

tion has constantly tried to attain. They are the 
three distinct dreams of poets, dictators and saints. 

Somehow or other, the various “impasses” of our 

age have come about through some distortion of 

these aims. The modern isolated artist has kept 
his eyes too fixed on the ideal of beauty, at the ex- 
pense of failing to comprehend the full meaning 
of his age; the modern political leader has sought 
to create a temporal order which lacks charitable- 
ness; and the modern form of charity or humani- 
tarianism has failed to invoke the ful? supernatural 











which it requires. Our present world revolution 
continue until one force is able to unite the 


th 
And again: 

A great tragedy (like a justified war) is destined 
to achieve its completion in a tone and atmosphere 
of moral serenity. Our great modern novels are 
unable to achieve this because their tragic state is 
unresolved. The only serenity they attain is what 
might be called a poetic serenity. 


Claudel, says Fowlie, “is par excellence the poet of 
the world, the poet who has named the greatest number 
of objects in the world, the realist poet in his love for 
the humblest and most familiar objects; but he is also 
the most implacably hostile poet to the superficial world 
of our century.” But Fowlie’s deep love and apprecia- 
tion of Claudel, with his “well-nigh unbearable unity,” 
does not impair his scrupulous fairness in evaluating 
those in whom the “angelic” quality is far less evident. 
Proust and Shakespeare, the difference between the 
artist enslaved by the past and the poet building for 
the future; the illuminating contrast between “Swann” 
and Hamlet; Villon’s poverty and Baudelaire’s comfort— 
these are a few of his points of comparison. 

Appreciation of the French writers, however, in the 
light of their preoccupation “with what torments man” 
would, I think, be enhanced were there some reference 
to a similar preoccupation—even though it took very 
different forms—in the literature of other European 
countries. 

Fowlie speaks as a poet in his own right (Matines et 
Vers, Intervalles, in French), and as a critic who has 
already written in both languages. Occasional obscuri- 
ties in the present text appear to be due to certain 
unusual or unfamiliar uses of words rather than to any 
hesitancy as to the thought. Clowns and Angels seems 
to me like an encouraging prophecy of further writing 
of wider scope and greater elaboration. JoHN LAFARGE 


A TRIO OF NOVELS 


an Promise. By Pearl Buck. The John Day Co. 
50 

JOHNNY TREMAIN. By Esther Forbes. 

Mifflin Co. $2.50 

THe Dark CONTINENT. By Richard Sullivan. Double- 

day, Doran. $2 
ONLY the common bond of expert craftsmanship links 
these three novels, and on that score all three deserve 
high praise. It is interesting to note how the slightest 
of the three, in matter of theme and implications, The 
Dark Continent, is the most skilfully and economically 
constructed, a lesson that authors of our bulging mod. 
ern tomes might well ponder. Otherwise the three books 
differ as widely as their period and locale. 

Pearl Buck’s book more or less carries on the story 
of her Dragon Seed. Some of the characters of that story 
continue their fight against Japan in this, and the same 
rather quaint, patriarchal style is used to tell their tale, 
which centers on the campaign against the Japanese, 
mainly in Burma. It tells of the heart-break of over- 
whelming odds, of Chinese generals and soldiers carry- 
ing out commands of their white generalissimos with- 
out understanding and, indeed, while bitterly criticizing, 
the general strategy. Through it all, however, they are 
buoyed up by “the promise,” the Atlantic Charter, though 
they express doubt that the West will live up to it. 

This disturbing note of bitterness runs t the 
whole book. The author etches most vividly the distrust 
the Orientals have for us, and the whole tale is clearly 
a plea for us to begin to realize that we have to under. 
stand the East. Perhaps it is more than that—it is a 
challenge both to East and West to understand each 
other: the two characters in the book who have an un- 
failing hope for a better world are those who, 
education, know both East and West, Mayli, the heroine, 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, who is very attractively 
and sympathetically portrayed. 


Houghton 
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JUST OUT! 










Remember? 
When I said Mase at Christmas 





Father Feeney’s collected essays and poems. 
The best of the old with something new. 


And candles aglow 
I = a white a coadiae Remember? 
Two thousand years ago: 
My very i. ....the little kingdom of thingdom? 
ho spun me flesh and bone, ...the half mile to Corofin? 
Who felt my fingers aching ...cousin Willie? 
In the atoms of her own, 
In whom my eyes were shining ah Remember? 
However far away, 
When Christ wes in his cradle 2 Along the dark aisles 
And it was Christmas day! Of a chapel dim, | 
The little lame 
Drags her wit. limb 


Remember? 


....the man in the smoking car? 
.... you'd better come quietly? 
.... fish on Friday? 


“This book contains the things I like best of all I have written up till 1943.” 


SHEED & WARD, 63 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 3 


pr" 
qv 
o™ $3.00 


—Leonard Feeney, SJ. 
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There are vivid battle scenes and stark descriptions 
of the sufferings of the troops and nurses who accom- 
pany them, sharing their marches and their agony. The 
love story of Mayli and Sheng provides the connect- 
ing link in a novel that is gripping, for all that it is 
mainly a tract on interracial cooperation. 

Johnny Tremain may be considered a juvenile book. 
At least, the hero is a young silversmith’s apprentice 
in Revolutionary Boston, and the story revolves around 
a maiming accident that takes him from his crucibles 
and furnaces into the full flood of schemes and events 
that culminated in the Tea Party and Bunker Hill. Miss 
Forbes knows the period and the atmosphere, and they 
come strikingly alive in the book. It is a rapid and color- 
ful tale, and admirable in all regards, with the minor 
exception that the author is too much at pains, I feel, 
to explain that the rebels were, after all, really English- 
men at heart, and that, in revolting, they were conscious- 
ly fighting for England’s ideals as well as for their own. 
This, of course, is theoretically true, but I feel that the 
insistence on it is dictated, not by the thought and emo- 
tions of Boston of the eighteenth century, but by twen- 
tieth-century Lend-Lease. The insistence on this point 
somewhat destroys the historical perspective in an other- 
wise splendid book. 

Of the last book, little can be said save that it is the 
story of a young man’s finding himself through losing 
his memory for a while. To reveal more would not be 
fair. But it is an extremely well told tale, humorous, 
moving, with no loose ends, mounting steadily to the 
climax. Mr. Sullivan, whose second volume this is, needs 
but a meaty theme for his admirable style to feed upon 
to become a novelist worth watching. 

Haroitp C. GARDINER 


LURE OF THE MISSOURI 


THosE WuHo Go AGAINST THE CURRENT. By Shirley 

Seifert. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3 
THE chief scene of this delightful historical novel is St. 
Louis in the pioneer period between the closing eight- 
eenth century and the opening nineteenth. As a boy, 
Manuel Lisa, son of a good Spanish family, gazes long- 
ingly from his home in New Orleans toward the far 
regions to the north and west from which traders have 
been bringing tales of wonder and adventure. Of all 
these tales it is those concerning the great and uncon- 
quered river Missouri that set his heart aflame, and he 
resolves to become a fur-trader in the hope of pene- 
trating its mysteries. Indian legend claims that the Mis- 
souri is guarded by a Manitou hostile to the outsiders 
who would invade the fertile, game-filled territory bor- 
dering the river, and this legend is supported by the 
repeated failure of white explorers to overcome the haz- 
ards of water and Indian opposition. 

After years of trading on the Mississippi and Ohio, 
Manuel is drawn into the land of his early dreams by a 
commission from his American friends to search for 
some whites who are captives of the Indians in that 
region. His first visit to St. Louis is under the escort of 
soldiers who throw him into jail for having dared to 
sail the Missouri without a permit from the Government. 
This conflict typifies most of his subsequent career as a 
trader in St. Louis and on the Missouri. Government and 
the entrenched merchant princes are in league against 
him. But he triumphs over danger and intrigue by his 
unbounded energy, resourcefulness and an instinctive fa- 
cility in dealing with the Indians which derives from his 
adoption in infancy by a tribe near New Orleans. His 
main trading post is set up among the Omahas, whose 
name is translated in the title of the book. 

Across these pages in pleasing pageantry pass many 
historical figures and events of national significance. 
There are Lewis and Clark, the Louisiana Purchase, the 
War of 1812, devious negotiations with the Indians whom 
the English are trying to line up against the Americans, 
and the sinister shadow of Aaron Burr’s abortive scheme 














of empire. Amid these stirring adventures Manuel's ro- 
mantic nature keeps his heart always unsatisfied till 
toward the end of the story he finds a suitable wife and 
domestic ha 

Among the minor characters, his worthless brother is 
nicely balanced by a faithful clerk who manages the 
city end of the fur business while Manuel is on his pro- 
longed trips along the Missouri. The author’s dramatic 
imagination and smooth style fuse history and legend 
into a fascinating narrative, rich in the flavor of the 
early Western frontier and dominated by the lure of the 
turbulent Missouri river. WILLIAM A. Dowpb 


THE Rovoep Horizon. By Edmund Gilligan. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $2.75 
IN this story of sailing men and ships, Mr. Gilligan, 
after a few bumpy chapters, sweeps the reader out into 
the broad Atlantic. There, in the company of Captain 
Sebastian Bannon of the “Wild Rose,” numerous ad- 
ventures await him. There are the usual blows and fogs 
off the fishing Banks, but the main attraction is the 
struggle between Bannon and a submarine (German) 
that has been preying on the convoys and the fishing 
fleet. Bannon is successful in frustrating one attack of 
the U-boat and on this account is a marked man. He 
later rescues the captain and the crew of a torpedoed 
ship and learns that the commander of the submarine 
is none other than a former Gloucester fisherman. Thus 
mystery enters into the story, but the observant reader 
will quickly solve it. Mr. Gilligan tips his hand too soon. 
As a result, when the final chase and capture of the 
renegade are over, the reader may feel a trifle cheated. 

This is a thrilling story for those who like tales of 
the sea. Mr. Gilligan knows his sailing men and the 
ships they love, and he has woven this knowledge into 
a charming story of suspense and action. 

JOHN A. O’CALLAGHAN 


THE END IN Arrica. By Alan Moorehead. Harper 

and Bros. $2.75 
ALAN MOOREHEAD is an experienced war corre- 
spondent. Since the Spanish civil war he has been writ- 
ing accounts of his experiences. 

The first sixty-six pages of his latest book relate to 
wanderings having no connection with the subject in- 
dicated by the title. Thereafter follow 200 pages relat- 
ing to the campaign in North Africa during this year. 
It is neither a chronological nor an historical account, 
but rather a series of pen pictures, interestingly pre- 
sented. 

There is a chapter on the confusion and maze of 
politics at the Allied headquarters at Algiers. Another 
describes how, when his plane traveled to the Casablanca 
conference, it flew over Spanish territory, was fired at, 
and lost some of the passengers. The feelings of the 
inhabitants who unexpectedly had war come to them 
are told and then there are battle scenes. 

This book is interesting. It gives a good picture of 
North Africa in war. ConraD H. LANZA 


THe OrHer AMERICANS. By Edward Tomlinson. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 
THIS is a book which is truly written about the peoples 
of the twenty other American republics. It is not a book 
about politics or diplomacy or class or religious strife. 
It is a carefully written set of sketches of each of the 
nations of the New World whom we call our Good 
Neighbors. For twenty years Mr. Tomlinson has been 
traveling from Haiti, Cuba and Mexico southward to 
Chile and Argentina. His writing has a note of authen- 
ticity and familiarity that puts the reader at ease. Each 
of the sketches, some of which cover several chapters, 
is a melange of traveloging, bits of romance from the 
history of the nation, plus customs, economics and the 
spirit of the day. 

It is a very informative book, interesting, but not 
exciting. It is almost too politic. There is nothing, for 
instance, in the chapters on Ecuador and Peru to indi- 
cate that Ecuador lost a big slice of territory to Peru 





Convert Bishop Martyr 


SAINT 
CECIL CYPRIAN 


Early Defender of the Faith 


By JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 
«> ii. 


> Father Fichter’s book should awaken a 
keener interest in the writings of the Chris- 
tian Fathers. It provides for the historian 
and especially for the student of ecclesias- 
tical history many invaluable facts objec- 
tively elucidated. The priest may still see 
in St. Cyprian a moral power and an out- 
standing example of a true shepherd. The 
discerning lay reader will enjoy the coura- 
geous story of a great convert, martyr and 
saint, written in a beautiful style. 
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THE HYMNS of the DOMINICAN 
MISSAL and BREVIARY 


Edited with Introduction and Notes 
By the 
Rev. AQUINAS BYRNES, O.P. 
- - - $4.75 - - - 


> This splendid book presents a collection of 
one hundred and eighty-nine sacred hymns 
in both the Latin text and its English trans- 
lation. It is primarily intended for members 
of the Dominican Order, whose rite differs 
from the Roman rite in Mass and in the 
recitation of the breviary. This, however, 
does not necessarily make the book exclu- 
sively Dominican, because all the hymns 
which are used in the Roman rite are also 
found here, faithfully and excellently trans- 
lated. 
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since Mr. Gunther’s book ap Nor is there any- 
thing about Argentina’s attitude toward the present war. 
Those countries which have wholeheartedly thrown in 
with the Allies are praised for doing so; less enthusias- 
tic attitudes are not noticed. The chapters on Argentina, 
by the way, are probably the most interesting in the 
book. The mere mention of the fact that nearly half of 
all the people of that proud nation have some Italian 
blood is itself enlightening or at least noteworthy. 

There are plenty of good maps, excellent photographs 
and, in appendices, tables of facts and figures to help the 
reader visualize the history, the geography and the pres- 
ent cultural development of these French-, Spanish- and 
Portuguese-speaking Americans. It is a pity that a funda- 
mental book like this did not appear two years ago, 
when we were in a greater froth about the ways and 
thoughts of the peoples to the South. It is, and will con- 
tinue to be, a book that no school library, at least, should 
be without. 

Mr. Tomlinson is seldom humorous, but he has some 
good stories, like those about the opening of a cafeteria 
with an American menu for the Indians on the Ford 
rubber plantation in Brazil. He is less fortunate when he 
attempts a bit of poetic romancing in the spirit of Le- 
Grand Cannon’s Look to the Mountain. He speaks, play- 
fully enough, of the old Spanish padres imploring the 
majestic Peruvian volcano, El Misti, on which they had 
planted a cross, not to shake them up. And, of course, 
Juan Diego of the Guadalupe vision of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, was not “a little Indian boy,” but a man of fifty-five 
years. There is a nice tribute to Saint Peter Claver in this 
very wholesome and useful book. James A. MACKIN 


— IN THE Sky. By Susan Ertz. Harper and Bros. 
75 

THIS story of modern England under the fierce Nazi 
bombing and fear of invasion in the early part of the 
present war, is well told by the author, who takes us 
from the English countryside, where the Anstruther 
family have turned their ancestral home, Medenhall, into 
a refuge for a conglomerate gathering, to London, 
Washington and New York. In this peaceful setting, 
away from turmoil and strife, are children from the 
stricken areas of London; men and women whose homes 
have been destroyed; Madame Vibourg, a French refugee 
who is secretly a Nazi sympathizer; Mrs. Gracie, still 
punishing her husband for a slight turning into the 
primrose path in his early youth. Mrs. Anstruther is a 
noble character, doing her bit in a quiet way, keeping 
peace and harmony as far as possible among these peo- 
ple brought under her roof by the war and destruction. 
Her own husband is fighting in Libya; her son in the 
R.A.F.; one daughter, youngest and beloved by all, killed 
in a London air raid; Viola, the eldest, working as a 
nurse in London. Into Viola’s life comes Elliot Tully, 
American radio correspondent, son of a wealthy and 
selfish mother. Their views clash. He insists: “It is not 
our war”—till Pearl Harbor. 

Miss Ertz’s descriptions of the English countryside 
are vivid, and one can see the beauty clearly through 
her eyes. The courage and patience of the English under 
the black-outs and bombings cannot help but evoke our 
admiration. The book is well written and should be 
accorded a place among the better war stories of our 
time. Monica MooNgyY 


THe Serss CHoose War. By Ruth Mitchell. Double- 

day, Doran & Co. $2.75 
MERELY to state that Ruth Mitchell is a sister of Gen- 
eral “Billy” Mitchell would be faint praise, when in Serbia 
among the Chetnik warriors she rates as a comrade and 
a heroine. The story she has to tell is one of dangerous 
adventure, high patriotism and suffering. Sent to Al- 
bania to report the marriage of King Zog, she remained 
four years in the Balkans. The Italian agents in Albania 
mistook her for a spy. Becoming interested in folklore, 
she went to Serbia, where she fell completely in love 
Ne Se ee en oe eee 
most vehement in her protestations of devotion to the 














Serbs. She became a Chetnik guerilla, was assigned to 
the dangerous duty of spying for the Serbian army, but 
was arrested and thrown into the Gestapo prison at Bel- 
grade. At her court martial the verdict was guilty. She 
escaped death by a narrow and was sent to 
Germany where she was transferred from prison to 
prison until exchanged. 

Ruth Mitchell, though very feminine, is a forceful and 
almost virile character. Gifted with a dynamic and win- 
ning personality, she is a favorite among the men— 
whom she knows how to manage—and among the women 
she is the natural leader. 

The description of prison life in Belgrade is vivid and 
sternly realistic, and shows forth once more the barbar- 
ity of the Gestapo. In the last part of her book the 
author tells how the Croats first betrayed and then hor- 
ribly massacred their Serbian brothers. 

The great contribution of the Serbs to the side of the 
Allies is that by resisting Germany they upset Hitler’s 
time-table and delayed his attack on Russia for three 
months. They are still fighting and, as in ancient times, 
so today, a great leader has risen among them, Gen- 
eral Mihailovich. 

The book, often epic in tone, puts a halo around every- 
thing Serbian. In her moments of tense anguish the 
author calls upon God, yet she leaves one wondering 
about her religious convictions. 

Ruth Mitchell writes a thrilling story. There is not a 
dull moment in the book. Grorce T. ESERLz 


FLlowme or Evi. By Edwin Morgan. Sheed and 

Ward. $3 
TAKING its title from Baudelaire’s Les Fleurs du mal, 
this is a biographical study of the French poet, by an 
American poet and art critic. Baudelaire’s productive 
period, from 1842 to his death in 1867, found him a part 
of the literary and artistic circles of France. Of particu- 
lar interest, in this volume, is the account of Bau- 
delaire’s relations with Sainte-Beuve, Gautier and Hugo 
who, without matching Baudelaire’s poetic depth, won 
acclaim their lifetime. Alas for Baudelaire, they 
failed to lend him a helping hand. 

Mr. Morgan graphically describes the fantastic triai 
af Baudelaire by French courts seeking to convict him 
of immorality, by quoting isolated verses of his. The 
poet spent his manhood feverishly writing, squandering 
his fortune, going into debt, but withal always hoping 
for fame and financial success. Mr. Morgan’s book is 
more than a study of Baudelaire’s struggle to achieve 
the perfection he pursued in his art. It is essentially the 
analysis of his longing for God and the eternal. With a 
devout Catholic background, as exemplified by his 
mother (whose second marriage was at the bottom of 
their misunderstandings and his miseries), he had, as a 
young man, been influenced by the worldly trends of his 
day to look for the absolute in philosophy, politics, the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures and literary perfection. 
Constantly groping his way toward God and the Infinite, 
he finally collapsed. 

Why was he so completely misunderstood? ‘The an- 
swer lies in the spiritual chaos of mid-nineteenth-century 
France. It remained for contemporary Catholic France 
to apprehend at last the deep moral suffering and re- 
pentant character underlying the spiritual perfection of 
Baudelaire, one of the purest poets of his native land. 
Baudelaire eventually found peace. The last year of his 
life saw the return to Mother Church that assuaged his 
mental h. Flower of Evil is a significant contribu- 
tion to Baudelairiana. PIERRE COURTINES 





JaMes A. MackKIN obtained his M.A. in American 
history at Loyola University, Chicago. He teaches 
at University of Detroit High School. 

WrutiaM A. Down, another veteran on the review- 
ing staff, is professor at Mundelein Seminary. 
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The Family that 
Ouertook Christ 


By 
REV. M. RAYMOND, O.C.S.O. 


The author of 
; “The Man Who Got Even With God" 


OOO 


QUOTING THE 
REVIEWERS 


"It should be 3 og 
state that The ap Ba hat 
Overtook Christ is 
mended all.” 

—BEST SELLERS 


“The —. has chosen a 


great 
a CATHOLIC WORLD 


“Reading it is a thrilling ad- 
venture in hagiography.” 
—BOOKS ON TRIAL 


="... will to a wide 
field of readers."—THE SIGN 


OOO 





HE STORY of a remarkable family: 

St. Bernard, his parents, brothers 
and sister. Biography and history in the 
form of a novel, sparkling with romance, 
adventure and spiritual perseverance. 
“Will delight any reader who likes a 
first-class story.’”—Our Sunday Visitor 
$2.75 


OOO 


At All Catholic Book Stores or From 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 





“CATHOLIC BEST SELLER 
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THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP - Catholic Booksellers 


Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton Street, Brookland, D. 


Catholie and Secular Books of All Publishers Promptly wt Sigg 
Best Library Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. Secondhand 
Catholic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased fer 
Cash. Catalogue issued monthly to Reverend Clergy and Religious. 





The GEMS OF PRAYER 











Pocket Size. 464 pages. Large, clear type. $1. $2. $3. 
A PRAYER BOOK of devotional exercises for the Catholic laity 
to which has been added the new translations of the EPISTLES 
and GOSPELS taken from the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
At All Catholic Book Stores. Write for Catalogue AG 342. 


33 Barclay St. C.WILDERMANN CO. New York 7, N. Y. 
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THEATRE 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE. We have another the- 
atrical success in New York. This time it is John Van 
Druten’s The Voice of the Turtle, staged by Stewart 
Chaney and produced by Alfred de Liagre, Jr. at the 
Morosco Theatre. It will run to packed houses for 
months to come. 

Before I say any more about this production, let me 
admit the catch. Then we can go on and praise the 
pleasant details of acting, direction and characterization. 
The catch is the fact that our young hero and heroine 
enter into an unlimited love affair within thirty-six hours 
of their first meeting. Unlimited love affairs at any time 
and of any length are never popular with Catholics, and 
this one sets a speed limit even for New York. Of course, 
the usual excuse of the day is offered. The hero is re- 
turning to army duty at the end of his three-day leave. 

It must be added, in justice to the offering, that the 
subject is handled as delicately as possible. There is no 
vulgarity, there is no dwelling on details. The condition 
once established, the audience settles down to the enjoy- 
ment of a gay little comedy in which a soldier boy and 
a singularly unsophisticated actress, both alone and 
lonely, enjoy each other’s society after an unexpected 
meeting. 

They are young and cheerful, and they are amazingly 
good talkers. The wit of their lines is the great charm 
of the play, next to the personal appeal of its players. 
There are only three in the cast—the lovers, Margaret 
Sullavan and Elliott Nugent, and an over-sophisticated 
woman friend, Aubrey Christie. All three roles are played 
to perfection and, while the minor situations are light 
and inconsequential, the interest of the audience is held 
every minute. One of the best and most amusing scenes 
is that in which the young actress gives her new friend 
an imitation of a leading stage teacher whom many 
of her auditors recognize. 

Miss Sullavan has been away from us in Hollywood 
a long time. There is every chance that Hollywood will 
now be mourning her loss even longer. 

The comedy ends on a serious note in which the young 
man assumes that he and the girl will be married when 
he returns from the war. Our impulsive heroine is 
conscious of her lapse by this time and is suffering from 
remorse; but no one else seems to have given it a 
thought. The general idea is that all ends well—which 
we know is not often the climax of such situations in 
real life. But it’s a fine, cheerful climax and it sends 
its audience home as happy as they have been since the 
rise of the curtain. 


THE WORLD’S FULL OF GIRLS, and PILLAR TO 
POST. We have also had two recent and depressing 
openings which will probably be off the stage when 
these lines appear. The first is The World’s Full of 
Girls, by Nunnaliy Johnson, presented by Jed Harris 
at the Royale, and the second is Pillar to Post, a comedy 
by Rose Simon Kohn, shown at the Playhouse. 

If the world is full of such girls as Mr. Johnson 
presents, it is an even more disheartening place than 
it has recently seemed to us. Also Brooklyn gets a nasty 
side-swipe, for the play is laid in a Brooklyn home. I 
myself have never seen such an utterly demoralized 
home in Brooklyn or elsewhere. I think the best and 
most merciful thing we can do is to forget the play. 

Miss Kohn’s offering at the Playhouse is as dirty as 
Johnson’s and, if that could be possible, duller, except 
for a few bright lines. We who have seen these two 
plays can only wish the playwrights more success in 
their next ventures and cleaner plots. The great problem 
in connection with the Kohn play is why experts like 
Brock Pemberton and Antoinette Perry took a hand 
in it. ELIZABETH JORDAN 

















FILMS 


SWING FEVER. Here is something seasoned and dished 
up strictly for the Kay Kayser fans. Even swing addicts 
may feel more than a little disappointed, since the band 
numbers are scant, while Tommy Dorsey and Harry 
James appear in only one brief sequence. However the 
Kayser comedy is there to please those who want it, and 
lovely Lena Horne gives one song specialty, You’re In- 
different, worthwhile treatment. The story ranks with 
the silliest that has been pictured on celluloid. The swing 
maestro depicts a small-town composer, whose aspira- 
tions lead him to Broadway. Because he possesses a sup- 
posedly hypnotic right eye, he is given a chance to play 
at a popular night club by a fight promoter who wants 
the musician to use the mesmeric eye on his protege’s 
opponent. It is all too ridiculous and unimportant to 
elaborate any further. Adults may be entertained, but 
remember the warning. (MGM) 


AROUND THE WORLD. This may sound like Kay 
Kayser week, but it is purely coincidental that two of his 
pictures crop up at the same time. Besides the star and 
his band, Mischa Auer and Joan Davis take a major 
part in the zany proceedings. This is broad slapstick 
much of the time, and pleasantly musical during the 
rest. Using an overseas camp-show on tour as a skeleton 
to dangle the dizzy affairs on, the scene starts with the 
unit entertaining at an Australian canteen, then moves 
on to India, Chungking, Cairo and finally across to North 
Africa. There is no story pattern, and the result is an 
out-and-out variety show. Several tuneful numbers help 
the musical score, with Candlelight and Wine and Great 
News leaving the best impressions. This is offered to any 
member of the family who is willing to take much less 
than the best for diversion. (R.K.O.) 


WHERE ARE YOUR CHILDREN? With juvenile delin- 
quency a burning topic of the day, it is regrettable that 
this attempt to focus attention on the evil is so feeble 
and inferior. The subject matter has screen possibilities, 
but they have been sadly muffed on most scores in this 
production. Jackie Cooper, Gale Storm and Patricia 
Morison do the best they can under none too favorable 
circumstances. A succession of events that open in a 
questionable jive joint paint a picture of worn-out de- 
fense workers, move on to a murder, a too realistic 
fight between some delinquent girls and finally to the 
absolving of the sweet young heroine who has been un- 
wittingly involved. She really is saved from reform 
school by an understanding juvenile officer. The pres- 
entation is definitely below par, but the message has 
value for some adults. (Monogram) 


LUCKY DAYS. Another mediocre musical takes its place 
among this week’s offerings. It is a routine affair where 
boy gets girl. This time he is a famous singer and radio 
star who, when refused by the Army because of a knee 
injury, gives up his career to work in a defense plant 
and eventually marries the boss’s daughter. Allan Jones 
and June Vincent have the leading roles. A harmless, but 
completely unexhilarating entertainment it is rated for 
the family. (Universal) 


TARZAN’S DESERT MYSTERY. Those with a yen for 
Tarzan and his unbelievable adventures will eat up this 
newest potpourri of nonsense. Nothing has been left out, 
and even a couple of Nazi agents have been thrown in. 
Johnny Weissmuller is the usual perfect fixer as he 
straightens out things for Nancy Kelly, an American 
traveling performer, and uncovers the nefarious schemes 
of Otto Kruger and Joe Sawyer. Young people may want 
to follow some more of this impossible series; if they 
do, this will satisfy them. (R.K.O.) Mary SHERIDAN. 


PARADE 





DRUG stores, restaurants encountered difficulties. . . . 
A Meridian, Miss., druggist put this sign in his window: 
“Wanted, soda-fountain clerk, full or part time, ex- 
perienced or rienced, man or woman.” Someone 
added the words: “dead or alive.” The sign attracted 
sidewalk crowds. ... A citizen entered a Kansas City 
drug store and stated: “I want a spot of bicarbonate 
of soda and some water.” The girl clerk looked over the 
soda-fountain levers and gadgets, then inquired: “What 
flavor do you want?” ... A Pueblo, Colo., bank received 
a batch of checks from a restaurant. Instead of the bank 
endorsement stamp, the checks bore this one: “Please 
do not ask for a second piece of butter.” . . . The pro- 
found influence of mystery stories was manifested... . 
In Chicago, a wife seeking a divorce testified that her 
husband, a devoted reader of murder stories, insisted on 
testing out fictional hypotheses with her lying on the 
floor as the corpse. She declared: “It got so I was spend- 
ing a good part of my evenings as the body in various 
cases.” ... A Pottstown, Pa., woman, avid peruser of 
detective fiction, requested local police to solve a mys- 
tery. Each morning for some time she has found a cigar 
butt in the same spot on her front doorstep. Police ini- 
tiated an attempt to solve the mystery. . . . That storms 
have silver linings appeared established. . . . For years, 
a Negro church in Elberton, Ga., has tilted sharply side- 
ways. Last week a storm blew up from the proper di- 
rection and straightened the church as plumb as when 
it was new. ... 


Names electrified the news. . . . In New York, Lieieuss- 
zeszes Hurrizzssteizii, son of a Siamese, lost his Selec- 
tive-Service card, applied for a new one. .. . In Port- 
land, Ore., recruits lined up at the armed forces induc- 
tion center were asked their names. “I’m Wild,” said 
the first one. “I’m Wilder,” said the second. . . . In Los 
Angeles, Stanley and Margaret Bierwagon, because of 
embarrassment caused by their name, requested the Su- 
perior Court to change it to Mitchell. . . . The domestic- 
help situation showed no signs of improving. . . . In 
Knoxville, Tenn., a housemaid waiting for a bus to take 
her to work was tendered an auto ride by a passing 
woman driver. The woman, once the maid was in the 
car, offered her more money than she was getting. The 
maid accepted, telephoned her former employer she 
had a new position, wouldn’t show up any more... . 
Memories played tricks. . . . A California man wrote 
to an Arizona court requesting a certified copy of a 
marriage license issued to himself and to “a lady whose 
name I have forgotten.” . . . Communications to Santa 
Claus were reported. . . . In Oregon, a prisoner in jail 
for burglary, car theft and forgery, wrote a letter to 
Santa Claus asking for a dozen hacksaw blades, a long 
rope and a sixteen-cylinder car with a tank full of gas. 
Several days after he indited the letter, the prisoner 
sawed the bars of his cell window and escaped. . . . Loco- 
motives attracted fan letters. A railroad agent in Florida 
received a communication stating: “I love to hear the 
train whistle on old engine No. 816 in the morning. It 
has a pleasant sound.” 


A Denver lecturer on juvenile delinquency declared: 
“Those books that are being sold to parents telling them 
how to train their children would do the most good— 
if they were used flat side up.” . . . In Washington, a 
woman Government official who launched twenty-seven 
campaigns to persuade women to take jobs outside the 
home resigned her own job, explaining that lack of 
domestic service involved “definite neglect of my two 
children . . . to work to win the war but let children 
grow up as bad citizens to inherit the earth doesn’t 
make sense.” JoHN A. TooMEy 
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ORBIS VIVUS: Latin for 7-year-olds. 


The first book in 400 years that fits the age, needs, and affections 
of the child. Says Monsignor Kelly: “I have always held thet 
Latin had not been taught correctly in America until Miss Lynch 
opened her schools.” Postpaid, $1.25. Institute of Domestic 
Educetion, Minerva, N. Y., In-the-Adirondacks. 
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{nooxs: Used, Old, Rare. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. Huge 
Stock. Reasonably Priced. Catalogs Free. ey Invited. Want 
Lists Solicited. Libraries Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ESUIT HOME MISSION — ONLY A CHAPEL now. Help us to 
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seme A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission. “ 





i aemee TEACHER. Experienced choir director, composer, teacher 
music appreciation, history, all theoretical branches. Particularly de- 

osires college course. Best European training. Excellent references. 
F. W. Breidert, 305 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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for information. Reasonable rates. 
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THE WORD 


ANGEL choirs singing peace in this 1943 world of war 
seem like faint, mocking echoes of happier days. They 
have much to compete with: the blare of raucous bands 
on the air waves, the rumble of motors in war plants, 
the cries of the wounded, the sobs of the lonely and 
bereft, the voices of hunger and despair. 

Yet their voices will be heard this Christmas Eve 
wherever a priest offers Mass. “Glory be to God in the 
highest and on earth peace to men of good will,” will 
be sung in jungle chapels, in sheltered cloisters, in 
crowded churches and cathedrals. Every heart into which 
those words drop will be a heart praying for peace. 

Is it a mockery today, that song of peace, that promise 
of peace? Or can it be a reality? Is there really a peace 
of Christ surpassing all understanding, a peace that 
those in sorrow may know, a peace that needs no earth- 
ly reason for its fulfilment? 

We must be honest. Superficially it does seem a mock- 
ery to talk of such a peace. Yet, in our honesty, we must 
admit that people can and do find such a peace. Many a 
lonely sufferer in a hospital bed does find a peace beyond 
understanding. Mothers find that peace in the weariness 
after child-bearing, in the long hours nursing a sick 
child. Many a young widow mourning a lost husband 
in loneliness and heartache does awake to a morning 
when a strange, wholly unexplainable peace places soft 
fingers on the pain, and the pain is no more. Chaplains 
and soldiers write home to tell of men who in the midst 
of war’s suffering have found a peace that they did not 
know in the days that we called peace. They cannot ex- 
plain it fully, but then, that is the peace of Christ, a 
peace that is based only on Christ and has no other 
reason for its being. 

That is the peace of Christmas. It was dark and des- 
olate just before midnight in the stable of Bethlehem. 
The two travelers were weary, despondent. The stable 
was dark, musty-odored, uninviting. The world without 
was forbidding. Yet in a moment Christ was there, and 
with Christ all the peace and joy of His presence. He 
had sent suffering before His coming. Even in His com- 
ing He brought suffering—mothers bewailing their chil- 
dren, exile, poverty, the road to the Cross, Calvary and 
the millions of calvaries since, that love for Him and 
His love for us have made. But through it all and with 
it all He gives a peace that is peculiarly His, a peace 
that has no earthly reason. 

It is that peace we grope for and pray for on Christ- 
mas day and every day. We demand it. We demand it 
unconditionally for we know that it is God’s will that 
in knowing Christ we know peace. His daily presence 
on our altars is a pledge of that peace. His presence 
within us is a seal of that peace. “Peace on earth to 
men of good will,” sings the priest. Just before the sacred 
words of Consecration, he prays: “Dispose our days in 
Thy peace.” As the Mass speeds onward to the moment 
of our union with Christ, over and over he repeats the 
prayer for peace. “Grant us peace in our days ... May 
the peace of God be always with you .. . Lamb of God 

grant us peace ...O Lord Jesus Christ who said 
to Thy apostles, Peace I leave you, my Peace I give you 
. grant peace and unity . 

“Then Christ comes to us and with Him comes peace, 
the only peace that is real and lasting. All else on 
which we are tempted to base our peace, we can and 
do lose, but Christ we need never lose . . . nor His peace. 

May He 

Who was born 

When all the world was at peace 
Grant His peace 

To all men 

In a world at war. 

It is this peace we beg—a peace so deep and abiding 
that nothing can take it away. J. P. D. 
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PIUS Xi 
ON WORLD PROBLEMS 


The gospel of Pope Pius XII is our guide. 
It must be made known to all men. It is 
to be found in this newly published book. 
Arranged by JAMES W. NAUGH- 
TON, S.J., it is your perfect Christmas 
gift to spread the reign of Christ on 
earth. $2.00 


SHINING 
IN DARKNESS 


The Nativity sequence of vivid scenes 
make this book the gracious gift in keep- 
ing with the Christmas spirit. These dra- 
matic readings present the story of Christ 
with touching realism. 

by FRANCIS TALBOT, S.J. $2.00 


IN TOWNS 
AND LITTLE TOWNS 


A lovely and loved collection of poems by 
the self-crowned laureate of all towns and 
little towns. The entire text of the orig- 
inal book, plus a supplement of new poems 
and a delightful preface by the author. 
Father Feeney at his very best. 

by LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. $2.00 


MUSH, YOU 
MALEMUTES 
A new edition of a famous book. The 
story of action and adventure... . The 


Alaskan explorations of Father Hubbard. 
Here is a story that will bring Alaska to 
you, for it was written by the man who 
knows it thoroughly and knows how to 
tell of it. 

by BERNARD R. HUBBARD, S.J. $3.00 


Gift cards wili be sent on request. 
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MARINE TERRACE HOTEL ON THE OCEAN 
FRONT AT MIAMI BEACH ANNOUNCES ITS 
RETURN TO CIVILIAN OCCUPANCY. _ RE- 
STRICTED CLIENTELE. PRICES UPON REQUEST. 
JOHN B. REID, MANAGING DIRECTOR. 


EYE EXAMINATIONS ; 


@ Three Registered 

Optometrists having { 
years of experience 

are at your service, to { 
give you examinations } 
and advice. , 
@®GLASSES } 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. +t reasonable prices. ; 


SIX EAST 4TH STREET, NEW YORK ESTABLISHED sez 
Opposite B. Altman's 34th Street Entrance Louis Merckling and Staff 
Telephone - Optometrists 
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PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 


PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 
'3 miles from Providence ; 8 miles from Newport. Con 
ducted by American Monks of the English Benedictine 
Congregation, assisted by Lay Masters. Curriculum. 
based on 14 centuries of Benedictine educational! tradi- 
tion, prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Six 
Forms, comprising 7th and 8th gsades, aed four years 
of high scheol Stamdard Preparatory Course; added 
oppertunities im Mathematics and Physics. College 
Board Examinations. Every facility for Athletics. Sailing 
on inland waters of Narragansett Bay. 225 acres, includ - 
ing Farm operated by School. Scholarships availabic. 
For further iatormation, apply te Headmaster 
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ALL HALLOWS 


164th St. and Concourse 
Fronting Joyce Kilmer Park | 


KOY PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL 
—— fn BOTS 
Christian Brothers of Ireland 


Primary, Grammar and 
High School | 
Chartered by Regents 


Bus Service Cafeteria 
Write for Catalogue JE. 7-1930 
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Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Stenderd: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten and 
Grades |~8): |. Small classes. 2. Individual instruction. 3. Art. 
French, Music. 4, Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Te!. Newburgh 800 











SS NEW TESTAMENT— <= 

ORIGINAL RHEIMS-CHALLONER VERSION | 
NEW 1942 EDITION WITH 

| imprimatur of Archbishop Francis J. Spellman, S.T.D. 


| 

POCKET SIZE, 3% « 5%. 600 PAGES 

Ne. IR. Cut Flush. imitation Leather 50 CENTS 
| At sll Catholic Book Stores. Write for Circular AT42 


33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANN CO. New York 7,N.Y. | 
THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 
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A Thoughtful Christmas With 


AMERICA 


Long memories linger in your mind this Christmas Week — 
all at home, all quite at peace, all the fun and happiness and 
bright spirits. Sombre thoughts may dull the edge of the joy 
of Christmas Week, this year, for you. But there is hope, and 
there is a duty on every Catholic-minded citizen. You readers 
of America, we editors and directors of America, must be united 
in our thinking and our doing during the weeks till Christmas 
dawns in 1944. America is the voice of a solid and resurgent 
Catholicism in the United States. The voice of America is 
hearkened to. For the good of our Country and the impact of 
Catholicism on our Country, make this your Christmas resolve— 
seek out new listeners, new readers for America, the Weekly 
Commentator on the News of the Week, Catholic and American 
in Principle. 


Give subscriptions, or send the names of those who should be 
subscribers. 


Fifty-two Issues: Four Dollars, Fifty Cents 


"Round The Year With 
THE CATHOLIC MIND 


Before Christmas, 1942, The Catholic Mind had a long, quiet 
age of forty years. It was practically undiscovered by thousands 
who needed it. We kept The Catholic Mind as it was, but dressed 
it up a bit and told people about it. By this Christmas, 1943, 
twice as many people have discovered The Catholic Mind—that 
is, The Catholic Mind has doubled the number of readers during 
the past twelve months. What is The Catholic Mind? A monthly 
—that gives you the text of Papal statements, the statements of 
Bishops, the incisive speeches of lay and clerical leaders, reprints 
of articles and editorials that say things. . . . Our Christmas 
present to you will be a free copy of The Catholic Mind, if you 
ask for it. Make The Catholic Mind a Christmas or a New Year 
present to someone who is interested in thinking Catholicism. 


Twelve Issues: Two Dollars 
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70 East 45th Street 
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